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pE®tH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector—Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 


4 First Classmaan at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and 
f£xaminer at the India-house, receives at the Reetory, 7 miles 
from London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for ¢ aome, 
the Army, India, &c. Terms moderate and high references 

_ Address Rev. Dr. r. GILES, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


ADEIR: A. .—The Rev. A. J. D. D’ ORSE Y, ost 
Chaplain to the English Church, Becco dos Arranhas, 
REC CEIVES RESIDENT PUPILS. Fee for half term (15th 
Feb. to Ist July), under 15, 50/., above 15, 60/. 
“ The climate of Madeira is the finest in 
hemisphere. ""—Sir James Clark. 


RIVATE PUPILS.—A Married Clergy- 
man, accustomed to Tuition, residing in a hea‘thy part 
of Suffolk, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS into 
his family, from the age of eight. The educational course com- 
prises C assics, Mathematics, French, Music, Drawing, and 
the Natural Sciences. Terms, under 15 Seventy Guineas, 
above that age Eighty.—Address “A. Y.,"" Mr. Thompson, 
Bookseller, Bury St. E dinund’ 8. 
Y rTARMOUTH PR 20 PRI ET AR Y 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head Master: Rev. Partridge, M.A., Queen’s 
Cambridge. Assisted by other Masters. 
The system of instruction includes complete Classical and 
Mathematical course. Much attention is also paid to the ordi- | 
nary branches of an English Education. Terms 30 Guineas 
This healthy watering- ~place is distant 44 hours from London. 





the northern 





J. College, 





10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A | 


Clergyman, residing a few miles from London, within 
ten minutes’ walk of a station on the South-Western Railw ay, 
is desirous of RECEIVING as a BOARDER a youth who is 
employed during the day in a counting-house or Government 
office. References will be required certifying to previous | 
gentlemanly association and correct habits. 

Address ** Rev. D. B.,”’ Darling's Library, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—In a 


select Establishment near a large town a VACANCY 
will occur at the ensuing quarter for a young LADY, who for 
a moderate inclusive sum would receive every advantage that 
a well-conducted and first-class school can offer. The French 
papenge taught by a resident Parisienne, and the various ac- 
— lishments by eminent masters. Parents would find this 
an eligible opening for a daughter requiring a short course of 
superior scholastic training previous to entering the world, or 
for one desirous of acquiring proficiency in the art of teach- 
ing.—Address “G, 8.," 18, Bennet’s-hill, Doctor’s Commons, 
London. 


al r _ al Tr 5a4 _ 

QO SCHOOLMASTERS.—W ANTED, 
for a nobleman's School in the country, numbering 
about seventy children, a MAN and WIFE, with little or no 
incumbrance, as Sc hoolmaster and Mistre both must be- 
long to the Church of England, be experienced teachers, with 
good references, and a knowledge of music. Wife must be a 
good needlewoman. Salary, 401., with excellent house adjoin- 
ing the schools, garden and orchs ard, rent free, and the 
addition of the usual school-pence for all children beyond the 
tree list of —. 
Apply by etter to “A. H., ” | Shobdon, Leominster. 





yr 
yj OOD ENGRAV IN iG. — MR. G ILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute | 
every branch of WOOD ENGRAVING in the best style, and 
at most reasonable charges. Labels, show-cards, and trade | 
catalogues fatqned 21, Hesex-st | 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, Ww. 


- 

EW SPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
pt posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Merald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Adv ertiser, 208.; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

__Money-orders pay able at chief office, London. 


IMPORTANT TO AU "THOR 8. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough- street, 


e” e London, by his new purlishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Boon: Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. and as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to ay ply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 





|} case of another insurance office, 





2 ry’ ‘ _ © SATO 
JARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 
Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 

HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream- laid 

Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for a 
St uperfine Cream- laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Larg 

slue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. oar 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. perream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
43 a Quill), 1s. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
Over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the blackest 





and the test ever made, has now withstood the test of | 


twenty years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Unlike 
other marking inks, it becomes an intensely black colour when 
washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, without in 
_ slightest injuring or corroding it. This acknowledged 

superiority has procured for the proprietor of it numerous dis- 
honourable competitors, who have endeavoured to foist their 
own inferior articles on the public_even in some instances 
assuming the name and imitating the label of the genuine. 
The public are therefore cautioned to observe the fac-simile of 
the name (J Lessey) engraved on the top of each box.—Sold 
wholesale by J. Lessgy, 97, High-street, Marylebone, London; 


i 


| Richard Spooner, Esq., 





and retail by all respectable stationers and medicine vendors 
in Great Britain and the colonies 


grees PROTECTOR LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Incorporated under 7 & 8 
-, Cap. 110. Capital 100,0007. (fully subscribed). Chief 
27, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
The following is a statement of the progressive 
business of the Company :— 
Year mane. Amount Assured. New Annual Premiums. 
18 £62,791 £2,123 19 8 
51,413 l, 766 14 0 
126,182 4, 16 4 
158,040 5'982 1 7 
L ibe ral terms will be allowed to active agents on app lie ation 
to the Secretary, JOHN PHILLIPS, 


J MPERIAL LIFE INS SU UB ANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. 
(Instituted 1820.) 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TucKER Situ, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CotTTaM, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Frederick P: n, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

Security.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,0007, The Investments are nearly 1,000,0002., in 
addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the shareholders are 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

PrRoFitTSs.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will partici ipate rateably. 


annual 


| KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


} Putney Omnibuses pass every five minutes. 


| Museum, price 5s 


iC 


| all 


PROF ESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL, 

JAMES'S THEATRE.—Wednesday and Saturday 
Afternoons at 3, and Every Evening (except Saturda y) 
at 8 Stalls, 5s.; Balcony Stalls, 4s.; Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 
Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes Two Guineas, One Guinea and a 
Half, and One Guinea. Places to be secured at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Ex- 

hibition of Photographs is NOW OPEN at the SOU TH 
every Monday, from 
snings, every Monday, Tuesday, é ~ 
10. Admission, 6d. The Brompton ond 
Season Tickets, 
1ed at the 


Eve 
till 


Admission, 1s. 
nesday, from 7 


also available for the Soirées, can be obtai 
each. 
a TATU , . ?wpPw 

ONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 

Five per cent. interest per annum is paid half yearly on 
investments of 5/7. and upwards; but with the annual 
profits members have never received less than Six per cent. on 
their subscriptions, and in one year it was Seven per cent. 
The privilege of withdrawing at ten days’ notice, the non- 
liability of the investors, and the taking of plots of freehold 
land on the Society’s Estates being quite optional, are advan- 


which are 


| tages which have rendered the Society one of the best modes 


are | 


30NnuSs.—The additions to Policies have been from 11. 10s. to | 


631. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

CLamms.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 
under policies. 

P roposals for insurances may be m at the chief 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pall mé eit London ; 
of the ‘age nts throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE on LIFE 
INSURANCE POLICIES.—At the HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE TY, by wh it the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, on Wednes » 17th day of Feb, 1858; 
THOMAS DAKIN, in the chair ; 
lirman in the course of his address to the Meetin 
attention of the members to a recent decision in the 
to the effect that, in the eve nt 
of the death of the sured within the thirty days of ¢ 
allowed by the office, the premium being unpaid, the px 
becomes forfeited, and the directors are not bound to receive 
the premium, apd stated that the polieies 
80 framed as to put it out of the power of the direct 
such a question, and the solicitor gave to the meeting ade 
opinion to the same effect; nevertheless, in order to avoi 
possibility of question, it was moved and seci 
solved,— 

That the following supplementary addition be made to Law 
No. 5, section No. 2, in the Deed of Settlement of this Society 
in explanation thereof :— 

“And it is further provided that if any life 
Society shall die after the date on which the } 
policy ‘shall become payable, but within and 
tion of 30 days thereafter, and the premium Shall be paid 
within and before the expiration of the said 30 days, then the 
amount of such policy shall be paid to the parties entitled to 
receive it the same asif the premium had been paid on the 
day specified in the policy for the payment thereof; but this 


f office, as 
or to any 


y yy 
The Chi 
drew the 


rs to raise 
ided 
1 the >» 
mded, and re- 


assured in this 
remium on the 
before the expira- 


or the payment of claims already vested in the Directors.” 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Direc with 
prospectus, accounts, and list of Bonuses paid on last year’s 
‘la . also forms of proposal, will be given on a written per 
sonal application. The Society has now an accumulated fund 
of 300,0002, arising from premiums invested in Government 
and mortgage securities, and an income of nearly 60,0001. a 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

Assurance Off 39, King-street, 
sheapside. E.C. 


YHE PEOPLE’S 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Cl 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 
Capital, Half a Million 
Trustees. 
George Alexander Hamilton Jo 
Esq., ! 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. | 
Board of Dire: 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, 
James Davidson, }., Angel-court, 
John Fiela, & .- arnford ct , and Do 
Charles Forster, Esq., M. -. for Walsé all. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Hight 
J. Hed gins, E 2 Thaver-street, Manchester-squar 
Chas. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton-un - Lyne. 
T. Y. M'Christie, Esq., Great James-strect. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolve non " 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place 
M.P. for North Wa irwick 
H. Wickham Wickham, ao. M.P for Bradford 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and C 
The President, Trustees, and Direc 
in the Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exce 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, ! 
and endowments granted on favourable 
Immediate Annuities, payable durit 
be purchased on the follow ing scale 


tors, 


year. 
The Mutual Life 


es, 


PROVIDENT 
lief Office, 2, Waterloo- 


Sterling. 


shua Proctor Brown West- 
head, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
tors. 
M.P. for Dublin Univer 


- sq., M.P. for South Lancashire 


ury 


anonbury 
are al) Shareholders 


‘ding 


ferred Annuities, 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned J 
1001. of Purchase-money. 


60 
| £8 58. 7d. | £10 lls. 7d. | 
List of Shareholder “Prospec tuses, and 
ments, may be obtained on application to 


W. CLELAND, Manage 


70 





Ages. | 50 
| i: | 


PES exisce careprene £15 48. lid. 


Agency Appoint- 


rand Secretary. 





> | favour of a personal visit to their : 
| their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water-Colour 


of the Matual were | 


duced. 


| pat 
is not to limit the powers with respect to the r¢ vival of policies lt ublic a 





of investing capital and savings. 
any part of the world. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Prospectuses sent free to 


Offices, 


DIANOFORTES, from 16 Guineas each 
(Priestley’s Patent); full compass, in mahogany 
combining all the qualities of the most costly piano. 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanship. 
from 12s. per month.—F. PRigstiey, Inventor, Patentee, 
and sole Manufacturer, 15, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


QUPE ‘RB FLOWER SEEDS for EARLY 


SOWING, selected with care from the best varieties, 
sent post free at the annexed ) pg : 100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 
50 ditto, 3s. ; 36 ditto, 2 ; 12 ditto, ls. 2d. Catalogues, 
with sample packets, for 2d. 
From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, 


sattle, 
Susse x. 
YED 


LOOMSBU RY STAIN GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford- square, London, W.C 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practic 
ained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorato invite the 
ion of the nobility, cle 7, architects, &c., to the facili- 
rded by their long practical experience in every branch 
connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
show-rooms, to inspect 


ul Artists 


ors, 


Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 
Designs and estimates forwarded, on application, to all parts 
of the kingdom, 


CULAR .KE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS; Tin at 1s.; Lacquered or Bronzed, 
New Patent Pyramid Night 
safe and economical yet intro- 


ls. 6¢. 
Lights. 


each, for Burning the 
rhe most convenient, 


and wholesale by 
and by PALMER 


Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Pealers, 
S. CLARKE, Albany-street, Regent's-park ; 
and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.¢ 


55, 


D" ‘ARNOTT'’S SMOKE-CONSU MING 
GRATE at reduced prices. From the increased de- 
mand for the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
at le 8s prices than formerly, and are certainly within 
the reach of all classes. Illustrated prospectus with several 

idred testimonials and references forwarded on application. 
This grate effects a certain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
» seen in daily operation at F. Epwakps, Son, and Co.'s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. ‘“Manufac- 
turers 0 f the Smoke-Consuming Kitchen Range. 


ABINE T FURNITUR E, CARPE TS and 

BEDDING.—An Illustrated Book of Estimates and 
Furniture Catalogue, containing 160 Designs and Prices of 
Fashic mi ble and Superior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis 
on application. Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- 
bined with elegance and durability, should apply for this. 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 
Queen's- buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors west of Sloane- 
street). N.B.—Country orders carriage free. 


PURNISE YOUF [OUSE WITH THE 

BEST ARTICLES—1T' SY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on application, or forwarded by 
post, fre e. This list embraces the leading articles from all the 
various departments of their establishment, and is arrs anged 
to facilitate pur yen rs in the selection of their g I 
comprises Table ntlery — Electro-plate — Lamps 
Fenders and Pire-brons. ives adedeche an a Beddi ng—Britan- 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils— 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—Deane. Dray, and (o. (open- 
ing to the Monument), London-bridge. iblished a.D 
1700, 


'B aths— 


Est 


\ ICROSCOPES. — J. 
a 30TANICAL MICROSCOPES, | 
case, with three powers, condenser, pi 
will show the anims lcule# in water. Pr 
New spaper, ur der the Gardening dep. artr ent, gives the follow- 
ing valuable testimony :—“It is marvellously cheap, and will 
do everything which the lover of nature can wish it to ae- 
complish, either at home or in the open air,”’-—June 6, 1857. 
Address 7, Throgmorton-street. A large assortment of Achro- 
matic Microscopes. 

PHOTOGRAPHY is now APPLICABLE 

to the MICROSCOPE—in illustration of which we ma 

mention a very beautiful object prepared by Mr AMADIO, 
the L rayer, the whole space of which is scarcely visible 
to the and yet when placed under the icroscope 
every le >ars in a good text hand.—f leric al Journal, 
July 2 A great variety of microscopic photographs.o« 


‘Address, ‘. Throg ymorton-street. 
SCOPES—J. AMPA BEO’S 


ICROS 
N Improved ee MICROSC DPE, a +e 
Students’ 34. 18s fe 
“ Both th »se are i. Amadio, of Throgmortott-s street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensivdgépecially. “» 
Household Words, No. 345. 
*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Mickaec spe 


AM ADIO Ss 


acked in 


eye 


A 
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ublished, Published gm. mthly 
M &. MARSTON'S NEW PLAY, | "MHE I TISH MOTHER'S JOURNAL. 
- A HARD STRUGGLE, rere farmed at the Lyceum > ited by Mrs.J. BAKEWELL. 
I t 2 N \TION. AL MAG ZINE, Nos. 73 and 74, London: J. Snow, and maybe obt uined by erder from all 
t Pe rtrai 1 Memoir of the Auth i Booksellers. . oa 
-—— et, and all Booksellers This day is published No | 
TO YOU NG AUTHOR S AND INEXPERIENCED (PHE ENGL iSHWOMAN'S JOU INAL, | - 
VRITER > A 4 4 INZ | 
t New Monthly Magazine. Price 1s 










































MUHE  THOR'S PRINTING ar Geers Pe Bes. NTS: 
PT vt ’ I rofessi the Teacher. | Grief—a Poem. 
I LISTE \G assis ANT; a Guide t Printing, | A House of Mercy. | Property of Married Women. 

( ing, and Publishing New Works. Miss Bos 1et. 1 Notices of Books 

e Wi Has writte Wi y write for the Brads vt betray Pe ng Events 

38 should possess this book.” —Metr tat } 
‘aes — = Pu — Met ng Oe Published “by tl IWOMAN’S JovuRNAL Company 
i cn “Ha Sas a ees , _ (Limited), at rO rinces-street , Cavendish-square, 
anover-square. + W 1 fo ( » STEPHE NSON, and SPENCE, 
st free, -enclos tamps, P ‘ 

a Ts to ‘BOOKB U ry 5 RS by wh ich : ‘ ner 
He » at One-half may be effected in the | [HE IRISH QU ARTERLY REVIEW, 
I = of Mo Add to J Ir tu No. XXVITI JANU ARY age Rae octet 

“Re Ss Ls vw Librari CONTENTS:—Notes on matories for Ireland, and for 
M tanies th astit it n D i t 4 some Observations on the Neces- 
SAUNDERS a ( iit et . I Ss s Art. Decline of Portuguese 
P S A ‘Frie snd of St. Francis de 
= at ae : Sales. Art A » and Reformatory Insti- 
XY ein ciaieiie nie aoe publis a t Art. 4 t Livingstone’s T 
TT HE SECOND VOLUMI i ‘ ns ¢ f Prussia. 
BRITISH and EXOTIC FERNS. Ro} 18 tional Education 
( aman Sixty-six Coloured Plates l Ret ry = i 
gravings. Vols. L, Ill, and VL, Du W N, MARSHALL, 
14s. per volume. md Co., Lor int United 
‘The execution of the work is remarkably good.”"—Gar- | Kingdom. Sle ae 
Taslinns Aanhosinianes: Site Gone, &, Pataruccten-con BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
on <4 aa ANTELL'S WONDERS of GEOLOGY ; 
¥ IVING CE LE BR ITIES—_A peries oil M’ | r sition of Geological Phenomena. 
4 econen aie PORTRAITS, by MAULL and ) 1 and aay smente dd by T. RUPERT 
POLYBLANK. The Number for MARCH contains in2vols. Wi -oloured Geolog eal | 
Si q6 iv. SON. PB; , upwards of 200 beautiful wood- 
ir ARCRIEALD — ( N, Bart. | cuts, Vol I “Post svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MALL and PoryBLaNK, 55, Gracechurch-stri id 1s7a, | nef ae mont re Tatoa® {is at oie ea setae. | 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., pee t } nev 1 for “ms a popular epit ome of the principles and leading facts 
NEW TRAVELS IN SPANISH AMERICA of the science. P 
Ju ist published, with coloured Map, Five Llustrations | Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden. 

_~ no-Lithograpl am v ood Engravings, i ———_ 
a BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
re : A Narrative of Incidents and i ORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS on 

Personal Adventures on a Journey in Mexico, Gu = 4 EGYPT, EDOM, andthe HOLY LAND. Fifth Edition, 
tem ula, and Salvador, in the years 1853 to 1855; with Ob | with considerable additions, including a general Index. Now 

m the modes of Life in those Countries. By G. I “VON first illustrated in 36 beautiful Wood Engravings and 2 Maps. 
TEMPSKY. . | Post 8vo. cloth. 5 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. i Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden 





THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOOL 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 











24s. 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 


A Sournen through the Aimgdom of Onde 


IN 1850-51, UNDERTAKEN by DIRECTION of the RIGHT HON. the EARL of DALHOUSIE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL; 
)GETHER WITH PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B, 


RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF LI 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


CKNOW. 


London : Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, in smal price Half-a-Crown, 


THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW; 
A DIARY. 

RING THE SIEGE OF THE Et 

TO 25TH SEPTEMBER 


BY A STAFF OFFICER. 
SMITH, ELDER, 


1 post 8YVO., 


RECORDING THE DAJLY EVENTS DU UROPEAN RESIDENCY, FROM 3lst MAY 


1857. 


London : and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 15 
THE FIETH VOLUME OF 


Che Clerical Journal and Church and Ahiversity Chronicle 
Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, 


Containing an ample mn impartial Record of 
Foreign, for the year 1857. 
Volumes I, IL, IIT. and IV., for 1853, 1854, 1855, ana 1856, may still be had; price vf Vol. Bie 
10s. 6d., and Vols. II., III. and IV., price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
*,* To the Theological and Historical Stude 


By order of 


s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


Home and 


+ thes 


volumes will be invaluable as works of referenee. 


any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





ENTRANCE OF ssimucanetenianlll THE FOURTH TO HOLYROOD. 


HE ROYAL PIC TURES engraved in the ART JOURNAL 


for MARCH (price 2 s. 6d.) are Wilkie’s “‘ Entrance of George the Fourth to Holyrood,” and Justum’s “ Noonday 
The Sculpture is from the Statue of T. Campbell in Westminster Abbey, by W. C. Marshall, R.A. 





Walk.” 
THE LITERARY CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER INCLUDE: 


| The British Institution Exhibition. 


Giovanni Bellini. 
| Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. §. C. Hall, 


Vegetable Colours used in the Arts, by R. Hunt, F.&.S. 

British Artists:—No. XXXIIL., George Harvey, R.S.A., | Sea-weeds as Objects of Design, by S. J. Mackis, 
trated. | FS.A., illustrated. 

Tombs of English Artists:—No. IIL, J. Flaxman, by F. W. | Original Designs for Manufactu rers, illustrated. 
Fairholi, P.S.A., ilustrated. | &e. &e. 


i lustrated 
F.GS., 


illus- 
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VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 
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THE CRITIC. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Venrras.— Your letter has been received and shal! be forwarded. 

Exratum.—Jn our last number, in a notice of Mr. Harvey's 
new edition of Irenceus, the name of * Tertullian’ has been 
two or three times inadvertently used for that of ** Irenceus.”’ 


THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sourual. 











THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ArruovGa this is not the proper place for politi- 
cal discussions, we think that we may almost 
claim the notable event which has just convulsed 
the political world as a literary topic. Was it 
not about a letter that the quarrel arose ? Two 
letters in fact: one which was offensive because 
written, and the other because not written. At 
any rate, the extrusion of the late Premicr’s 
measure, and the events consequent upon that, 
promise to leave marks not only upon the history 
of the world, but also upon that of letters. The 
ups and downs of political life have now, by 
curious chance, thrown two novelists into office; 
so that enthusiasts need not despair of some day 
or other seeing a parallel to the curious pheno- 


menon realised in France, when a poet took the | 


helm of state, and the crew was almost entirely 
composed of literary gentlemen. It remans, 
however, to be seen whether the author of 
“Coningsby” has made much improvement in 
Political Economy since the rejection of his last 
budget ; and what particular part in the ministry 
is to be occupied by the clever Knight of Kneb- 
worth has not yet been decided. 

There have been some curious appeals to 
history during the fierce storm of debate which 
has just swept over our heads, and the extremely 
unsatisfactory nature of some of the conclusions 
arrived at suggests the need of the schoolmaster 
at home as well as abroad, and prove that some 
honourable members are not very well drilled by 
their literary secretaries before they get upon 
their legs to speak in the Commons, or sit down 
to write to the Times. What could Lord Pat- 
MERSTON mean by denying that CanrTiILiLon’s 
legacy had been paid by the Bonaparte family, 
principal and interest ? How could he presume, 
not only to deny a fact as notorious as the death 
of Napo.eon himself, but to use violent and in- 
sulting words towards the amiable and highly ac- 
complished member for Perthshire in doing so ? 
In Paris such language would have led to a meet- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne;in Washington, toa 
stand-up fight on the floor of Congress Hall ;—we 
are happy to say that, with all our constitutional 
and social deficiencies, here it led to a happier re- 
sult ; for Mr. Strrtrnc simply walked to the Athe- 
nzum Club, and there directed a temperate and 
convincing pamphlet, convicting Lord Patmer- 
Ston of that very inaccuracy and intemperateness 
of which he had most unjustly accused him. In 
this country there is much of that admirable 
phlegm which characterised the answer of Pro- 
fessor Sepcwick when he was arguing against 
duelling, and a youngster thought to pose him 
by asking what he would do if a man told him he 
lied. “Ask him to prove it,” replied the philo- 
sopher; “ if he succeeded I should be a liar, if not, 
he would be one.” 

Another curious historical blunder was the 
obstinacy with which honourable members in- 
insisted upon lelding up to Lord CLarenpon the 
despatch of Lord Hawxessury in answer to 
Napoeon I. as a model which he should have 
followed. ‘The fact was, that that dcepatch, 
although it certainly contained more high-sound- 
ing phrases, made more degrading concessions to 
the proven enemy of England than ever Lord 
PALMERSTON contemplated offering to the man 
who, with all his faults, has hitherto been nothing 
but a loyal ally. 

The quotations, moreover, with which the 
speeches were thickly seasoned, discover a de- 
plorable want of culture among our legislators. 
That that fine old fossil, “ Nolwnus leges Anglice 


mutari” of the barons should makeits appearance | 


was excusable upon such an occasion; but that Sir 
R, Beruexy should once more drag “the well- 
graced actor” upon the stage exceeds even the pri- 
vilege to be commonplace which belongs to aChan- 
cery barrister. The fact is, that there is a fine 
opening in literature for any young gentleman 
fresh from college, who has spare time upon his 
hands, Let him ransaek the classics (always 
excepting Horace, every line of whom is trite 
by this time), and also some of the more recon- 





dite Latin writers, such as the Fathers, Exasmvs 


(not forgetting the “Laws Stultitie”), and the 
middle-age political writers, and then form a new 
dictionary of apt quotations, for impromptu use, 
fitted for debates, and indexed with reference to 
subjects to which they are especially apposite. 
Print it for private circulation, dedicate it to 
Mr, DisrakEi, whose celebrated panegyric upon 
| the late Duke of We.tineron proves his love 
| of inverted commas, and, > word upon it, it 
would be a profitable speculation. Is there no 
| writer in the Saturday Review who wil 
| this ? 
We are glad to find that 
other side of the Atlantic are at length 
themselves to do an act of tardy justice; they 
are actually talking about a copyright treaty, a1 
| there are even hopes that some fine day or other 
something will be done. Of course they are 
setting about it their own way, and equally of 
course that way is a peculiar one. It is pro- 
posed by Lord Naprer’s draught treaty that it 
shall continue in force for five years, but that 
the copyright shall run ten years, “ though on 
this point,” says the The American Publisher 
Circular, “his lordship would say seven, or even 
five years, if the Administration should object to 
|agreater length of time.” T course, 





l see to 


yur friends on the 


bestirring 


This is, of 


folk to quarrel‘ with half a loaf because we cannot 
| get a whole one. Some of the disputants who 
have taken up the subject have broached views 
which are to us quite new. There is a Mr. 
Goopricu, for instance, who, in his “ Recollections 
of a Lifetime,” starts the novel theory that the 
depredations of the English upon the Americans 
have been really more numerous and serious than 
any of which we have to complain. This is novel 
certainly. Another writer tells us that we might 
have had a copyright treaty long ago if Mr. 
Dickens had not published his “ American 
Notes.” Supposing that such an absurdity as 


dignified position into which this writer would 
thrust his own nation. How childish, and, at 
the same time, how unjust, to refuse to do an act 
of common justice towards a large body of men, 
because one of them has written a smart book. 
That the American press is itself beginning to 
feel the pinch of the shoe is clear from the follow- 
ing significant note, which we have cut from a 
useful periodical called the American Agriculturist: 
[COPYRIGHT SECURED. ] 
Entered in 1858, in Southern District of New York. 

SpecIAL Nore To Eprrors.—As a last resort 
against certain inveterate poachers who draw con 
stantly upon this journal for original articles and 
illustrations without giving a shadow of credit, it has 
become necessary to copyright the numbers. The 
matter of these pages is nearly all orIGINAL, much of 
it being procured at high rates, and the proprietor 
will continue to secure the best practical editorial 
talent in the country, at whatever cost. 

*,* Let it be understood, however, that each and 
every Journal is invited to freely copy, with credit, 
at any and all times, such articles as may be thought 
desirable; and the proprietor hereby agrees to, in no 
case avail himself of the advantage of, or make any 
use of the copyright, where any article or illustra- 
tion taken from this journal is duly credited to the 
American Agriculturist.—ORANGE Jupp, Proprietor. 

In our summary of literary notes, a few sig- 
nificant lines will be found respecting the repres- 
sive measures under which the French press is 
now suffering. We hear of journals suspended 
and suppressed. Under these circumstances, it 
is pleasant to hear of journals being born, and to 





pletely trodden out, however deep among the 
embers they may be hidden. With what wel- 
come, therefore, did we greet the appearance of 
a new-comer, fair to look upon so far as type and 
paper are concerned, and bearing such an in- 
spiriting name as Le Reveil. 
we, is some sign that Liberty is not dead, Intel- 


emblem of promise which the new-comer bore upon 
its front—an angel soaring on mighty wings, glory 
round her head, a spirit-stirring trumpet to her 
mouth, and scattering crowns of laurel to the na 


tions thronging to her inspiring call. But stay—it | 


does not do to be rapturous in these days of dis- 
| illusions—what name is this beneath the folds of 
|the angel’s garment! Can it be possible! or do 
} our eyes deceive us when we read the well- 
| known name of Grantee DE Cassacnac,—the 
| apologist of the Empire, the eulogist of the 
| heroic deeds of Dec. 1851, the literary employé 


|(in plain English we call it—hack) of the | 


| EmPeror. It is but too true. 


Le Reveil is, 


vetter than nothing, and we are not the sort of 


this could be gravely treated, only see thie un- | 


find that all sparks of vitality are not com- | 


Here, indeed, said | 


ligence not wholly crushed, and we blessed the | 
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after all, an awakening unto death: we 
are roused up from a hideous nightmare 
to find the men in black crape around our bed, 
and the dagger and stiletto at our breast 
And now to find out the meaning of this v- 
comer, for assuredly it has some. ‘The arti- 
cles are upon various subjects, and are, of course, 
signed. The name of GRANIER DE Cassa 
appears not only as Redacteur en Chie/ 
editor—but at the foot of the first essay, ic 
is styled “ La Litterature des Boulevards.” T 
all appearance this is as commonplace a piece of 
writing as need be, yet chatty and discursive 
M. Granrer pE Cassacnac, deputy to the 
Legislative Body, has been studying the litera- 
ture of the Boulevards, as it manifests itself upon 
those theatres on t Boulevards which are most 
frequented by the people. The number of these 
theatres, he opines, is “ excessive and dangerous; 
they must repressed. “It is unreasonable,’ 
he admits, “to refuse Jaw/ful, intelligent, and 
literary distracti to the people of Paris,” but 





ple sit up who go to theatres 


oney they spend. No less than 
, 1] 





twelve or thirteen millions of francs are annually 
wasted upon theatres. M. Granier does not 
give utterance t th thought ; \ W 

have no doubt that he would ce the 
money much better disposed of t were 
invested in the Crédit Mobilier. Look, s ys he, 
at the rustics, hi arly they go to bed. That 
it is that makes them healthy, and “such good 


soldiers.” It is time, thinks M. Granter, that 
the Emperor should look to it—“ that 

genius, who presides over the destinies of this 
new society, himself the issue of the revolution 
of ’89, knows too well that order reposes upon 
the good conduct of all, to wish that any should 


go astray, even in their pleasures.” Bravo, M. 
GRANIER DE CassaGnac! Most worthy art 
thou to be a deputy to the Legislative Body! 


The next article is called ‘Les Etabies 
d’Augias,” under which denomination the Aca- 
demie des Beaux Arts is very roughly attacked. 
Davip VERNET the other painters of the 
first empire are the Michael Angeloes, the 
Raphaels of Art. It is by M. THkopuice SIz- 
VESTRE, who omits no opportunity of eulogising 
the military exploits of the great Napotron. At 
the restoration of the Bourbons, opines this wri 
all true art disappeared, and the Academy, 
the accumulation of filth which filled it, became a 
second stables of Augeas, and is so now, waiting to 
be cleansed “by the potent hand of Hercules.” 
Bravo, M. Tatorsite SrtvestreE! The next 
| thing we come to is a dramatic criticism—a dis- 
quisition upon M. Averer’s comedy, “La 
Jeunesse.” Itis by M. A. pe Lavzu 
abuses M. Avcrer roundly for having indulged 
in too many invectives th 
describe the next article, the only 

| word that we 
‘¢ queer.” 
duction we have ever met with. In it, M. 
Esupier gives a list of the greatest painters and 


and 
ana 





ter, 
by 


RES, and 





against “ socic 


appropriate 
can discover for the purpose is 
It is the most negatively comic pro- 


writers of the day, arranged according to 
his estimation of their relative excellence. 


The list of painters is curious enough, for 


in it the nerveless, colourless, flabby IncREs 
takes precedence of everybody—of VeErR- 
| NET, DELAcRorx, Scuerrer, Decamrs. WI1N- 


TERHALTER is in the list, but MrrIssoNNIER 
and Rosa BonHevr are not so much as named. 
But if this be queer, the list of Zterati is queerer 
still. It contains exactly twenty-one names, and 
when we observe that such writers as THEOPHILE 
Gautipr, Juces Janry, and a certain (but to us 
unknown) M. G. FLaupert find a place, it strikes 
one as odd that Franceh asonly twenty-one good 
writers to boast of. But whom, think ye, is the 
chieftain of this brilliant band? A century spent 
in guessing would hardly supply the answer; for 
it is none other than the great Ponsarp himself 
—the never-to-be-forgotten inventor of “le bon 


Williams.” After this, of course, nothing is sur- 
prising. When a man is stunned by a sudden 


blow small kicks come harmless, a1 can 
bear to find Monsieur Scriee set above VicTor 
Huao, Monsieur Gavtrer above BERANGER, and 
Monsieur Dumas the younger above GEORGI 
Sanp. A subsequent article is devoted toa con- 
sideration of the present state of “Manners and 
Literature in England.” It is bya M. Leo pE 
Nevtsort, and in this curious production the 
spirit of Le Reviel evidently culminates to a point. 
There are, in France, says this writer, many 
opinions about England; some admire her, and 
some depreciate her; some hold her to be uncon- 


} . . , 
| querable; some, “still drunk with the parl 
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mentary orgy, behold in the House of Commons 
the palladium of European life; whilst others, 
more excusable, yet bear within their hearts the 
glorious complainings from Saint Helena:’—and, 
again, “some see in SHAKESPEARE the god of 
poesy, and in Dickens the master of modern 
romancers;—others find the author of ‘ Macbeth’ 
a fool, more obscure than sublime, and the author 
of ‘ Nicolas (sic) Nickleby’ an eccentric type of the 
British originals, who are so much laughed at in 
Paris.” Now, the truth, M. pe Nevwsort as- 
sures us, lies in the golden mean between these 
diverse opinions. London is “neither a divine 
temple nor a bad place; the English are neither 
angels nor devils.” Itis difficult to understand 
the English, they are so reserved; but M. DE 
Nevutsort assures us that he has studied them 
closely, and proceeds to give the result of his 
investigations. The great difference between 
French and English society is, that in the former 
all men are equal, and that in the latter it is not 
so. In France every plebeian may rise to honour, 
but in England Sir Havetrock and Lord 
Macavtay are only exceptions which prove the 
rule. It is the pride of the aristocracy which 
oppresses England. The Queen knows nothing 
of her people. “But, oh Sovereign! oh Vic- 
toria!” cries M. pe Nreusort, “go then, go to 
Pentonville, to Bermondsey, go even to Sohs!” 
and in a note he proceeds to inform his 
readers that Sohs is a populous quarter 
of London. The remaining space of Le Reveil is 
occupied with short paragraphs—“Le Cour et la 
Ville” —“ Actualités.” Some of these are curious. 
One records that the Emperor has presented the 
twenty-eight lancers, who escorted them to the 
Opera on the 14th of January, with a gold watch 
and chaineach. After this description of its con- 
tents we need not make any further attempt to 
penetrate the nature of Le Revei/. Among its con- 
tributors are several members of the Académie— 
some of the best specimens of that enlightened 
civilisation of which Paris assumes to be the 
centre. 

The decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace 
Woop, in the case of Spiers v. Contanseau, is, 
doubtless, perfectly consistent with the principles 
of equity, but it neither adds anything to the 
popular knowledge upon that very obscure sub- 
ject, the law of copyright, nor will it satisfy 
either of the litigants concerned. The fact is, as 
we have before pointed out, it is difficult to givea 
copyright to a dictionary. Toa preface you may, | 
or to an article in an encyclopedia; but how can | 
aman claim an exclusive right to the definition 
of aword? Mr. Sprers is, no doubt, in a very 
unfortunate position. After years of hard and 
conscientious labour, he has produced a really 
excellent work; another man steps in, makes a 
free use of Spiers (so says the Vice-CHANCELLOR), 
and by publishing his dictionary ina more handy 
form and at a cheaper price, reaps a large 
share, if not all the profit. It is hard; 
but what Mr. Sprers has to do, is to bring 
out Ais dictionary in a form equally cheap and 
convenient. John Bull has a natural love of 
fair play, and will do his best to see justice done, 
Moreover, it was proved by Mr. Devitte, and 
other very competent judges, that Mr. Sprers’ 
dictionary is greatly superior to that of M. 
ConTanseau. The Vice-CHancettor himself 
declared that he had never seen a better. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, which of the two 
scholars will prefer. In all this, it should be ob- 
served, that nothing can be said against M. 
ConTANSEAU’S publishers in the matter. They 
could not balance the account of oblivatious which 
exist between rival dictionary-makers: they had 
a dictionary offered them; they took competent 
advice upon it; and upon receiving a favourable 
opinion, they accepted it. More they could not 
do. 

We are glad to find that the Saturday Review 
(whose opinion is certainly valuable upon such 
matters) has pronounced against the A.A degree, 
Cambridge has determined to hold out. The 
Teason given by the Saturday Review is, however, 
scarcely so satisfactory as the conclusion arrived 
at. As Coleridge used to say to a lady whose 
intuitive wit was better than her logic, “I like 
your opinion better than your reasons.” The 
Saturday Review objects to the deyrve, because 
it may be conferred upon unworthy object-! 
* What,” asks the reviewer, “is to hinder the 
words, ‘certificated by the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ from drawing clients to thievish petti- 
foggers, or patients to murderous quacks; from 





smoothing the way for the social aspirations of 
Mr. Tawell, or giving Mr. Palmer a favourable | 


introduction to Mr. Cook?” What, indeed? Or 
what is to prevent even B.A., M.A., or even D.D., 
from being so desecrated? Without going back 
to the time when a Doctor of Divinity was 
hanged for forgery, we think it would not be 
difficult to show that even graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge have held up their hands 
in the felon’s dock. Yet such men do not dis- 
grace their degree any more than they disgrace 
humanity, which, in spite of all that knowledge 
can give and education bestow, is apt to be en- 
thralled by passions the most degrading and 
brutal. 

The obituary of the week includes the names 
of two men better known in Oxford than else- 
where—the Warden of All Souls and the Canon 
of Christ Church. Mr. Sneyp’s title to fame 
rests upon having been a very cultivated and re- 
fined gentleman, who presided over the most 
aristocratic college in Oxford for thirty years. 
Dr. Butt was a remarkable man, for, although 
born the son of an Oxford tradesman, he not 
not only contrived to rise to distinction in that 
University, but to acquire lucrative preferments 
in Northamptonshire, Exeter, and York; for in 
addition to his canonship of Christ Church, he 
was Vicar of Stareton, Canon of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, and Prebend of York Minster. It is a 
curious fact in connection with the practical value 
of these comfortable college places, that neither of 
these accomplished and highly-educated gentle- 
men has found leisure, during a University ca- 
reer of half a century, to make one abiding addi- 
tion to the literature of his country. 

Every haunter of book-stalls—and what true 
lover of books is not fond of that sport which the 
French describe in a single word, bouquiner ?—has 
experienced the pleasure of suddenly discovering 
some choice rarity in an.unexpected manner. 
Something of this was felt by ourselves upon 
finding a rarissimus, nay, we believe unique copy 
of a little volume of epigrams, and a translation 
of Ovid’s “ Elegies,” by CuristopHER MARLovE. 
It was in a catalogue of old books issued by Mr. 
F. G. Toms that this treasure lay hid, and, 
among other curious features, the book comes 
especially recommended from containing a sonnet 
by Ben Jonson hitherto unknown. Mr. Tomtiys, 
who has lately joined the honourable craft of 
bibliopolists, is a gentleman who has long been 
known in the literary world and upon the press, 
both as the author of an excellent history of 
England and as a journalist. He has even had 
his triumphs in the higher walks of the drama. 
Our French intelligence communicates the inte- 
resting fact that AtpHonse Karr _ has lately 
taken to selling fruits and flowers; Mr. Tomiins 
does better, for he vends the fruits and flowers of 
those fields in which he has long and honourably 
laboured. In his catalogue, which contains the 
result of many years private collection, will be 
found much of the greatest interest to collectors. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our readers 


to remarks which they will find elsewhere in our | 


columns upon the competition for the Great 
Exhibition Memorial now taking place in the 
South Kensington Museum. They are no more 
than are called for by the facts, for a more 
flagrant case of official interference never came 
within our knowledge. The statement may be 
relied upon, and as the designs are now open to 
public exhibition, the reader, who has the oppor- 
tunity, may judge for himself. We also respect- 
fully invite the attention of those who believe 
that every French gentleman who resides in this 
country, and whose opinions do not coincide 
with the present régime, has nothing better 
to occupy his time than plots and conspiracies, 
to another communication upon a_ musical 
subject, signed by the accomplished author of 
“The Life of Handel.” In that calm and philo- 
sophical disquisition we discover abundant evi- 
dence of the scholar, of the man who has washed 
his mind of politics, and is purifying it in elegant 
and refined studies, but nothing at all of the 
conspirator. L. 








PROGRESS OF ia Sha PHILOLOGY 
N 1857. 

A VALUED correspondent supplies us with some 
valuable notes as to the progress of Comparative 
Philology in 1857, during which a great and 
steady progress, especially in the branch called 
Linguistics, is noticeable. In the front rank of the 
European labourers in this interesting field, we 
find the Prince Lucren Bonaparte, who, since 
our last report of his labours, has added another 
volume to his Basque Gospel Polyglott, under 
the title of— 





El Evangelio | Segun | San Mateo | Traducido | a) 
Vascuence, Dialecto Vizcaino | Por | El P. Fr. Josz 
ANTONIO DE URrArTE | Para el Principe Luts-Ly. 
cIANO BONAPARTE | Londres | 1857. 

Of this volume (pp. 154, 8vo) only eleven copies 
were printed, numbered and bearing the nameg 
of their owners on the first page, with the excep. 
tion of two, one of which is printed on larger and 
stouter paper. 

This volume was followed by the translation of 
the Apocalypse into the same Basque dialect, by 
the same translator, under the title of— 

El Apoealipsis | Del Apostol San Juan | Traducido 
al Vascuence | Dialecto Vizcaino, | Por El P. Fr, 
JosE Antonio DE Urrarts, | Para El | Principe 
Luts-Luctano Bonaparte, | Londres | 1857. 

A volume (24mo, pp. 134) of which only fifty. 
one copies were printed, one on thick paper. The 
next volume published by the Prince consists of 
Basque Conversations, and is, no doubt, for pur- 
poses of practical acquaintanceship with the lan. 
guage, the most valuable and useful contribution 
to Basque Philology of modern times. ‘The title 
is — 

Dialogues Basques: 
Guipuscoans, Biscaiens; Labourdins, Souletins; 
Par Par 
Don A. P. IrurrtaGa. M. Le Cap. J. Duvorsy, 
Le P. J. A. De Urntarte. M. L’Abbé IncHauspx. 

Accompagnés de deux traductions, espagnole et 
francaise. 

1857. Londres. 1857. 
Size oblong, 8vo., pp. 122, 3 columns. 

In addition to these Basque volumes we may 
soon expect a polyglott of the ‘Children in the 
Furnace” in at least eleven varieties of the 
Basque language, lately collected by the Prince 
on the spot. 

The other volumes published by Prince Bona- 
PARTE in 1857 are, first: 

Aviel | Revé | St. Maheu, | Troeit ¢ Brehonce 
Guénet, | Dré | Christoll Terrien, | Guenedicg ag er 
gexer a Loch-Ryan, | Morbihan, | Lundayn, | 1857. 
24mo. pp. 130. 250 copies printed, and one on thick 
paper. A translation of the Gospel of Matthew into 
the Vanneteuse dialect of the Breton language. 

Second: 

The | Book of Psalms | in| Lowland Scotch: | 
From the authorised English Version. | By | Henry 
Scott Riddell. | London: 1857. | 8vo. pp. 148. [250 
copies printed, and one on thick paper. ] 

The following works are now passing through 
the press of the Prince:—“ The Song of Songs,” 
translated into Lowland Scotch by Mr. Riddell— 
the same in the eight principal dialects of the 
English language—the “ Book of Ruth in the 
Cumberland Dialect ”—the “Gospel of Matthew,” 
translated into the Logudoro dialect of Sardinia 
by Mr. Spano, already favourably known by his 
Sardinian Dictionary. The translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew into the Frisian language, 
which some time ago we mentioned as in pre- 
paration, is not published yet (owing to some 
peculiar difficulties in the mechanical produc- 
tion). Two specimens are, however, printed and 
before us, under the following titles: 

Evangelii Mathaci | Caput Primum | In | Linguam 
Neo-Frisicam | Translatum a|J. H. Halbertsma. | 
London: | 1857. 8 pages 12mo. Translation of 
Chapter I., verses 1 to 25. 

Evangelii Matthaei—Caput II. | in| Linguam 
Neo-Frisicam | Translatum a|J. H. Halbertsma 
| Londini: | 1857. 10 pages 12mo., being transla- 
tion of Chapter II., verses 1 to 23. 

In connection with Prince DONAPARTE’S 
Basque studies, we must meution as in prepa- 
ration by Mr. P. A- Bouparp, of Beziers— 
already favourably known to the learned world 
by nis “Etudes Ibériennes”—“ Numismatique 
Ibérienne précédée de Recherches sur ]’Alphabet 
et la Langue des Ibéres,” in which an attempt 
is being made to establish the identity of the 
ancient Iberian and the Basque language. 

The next work claiming our attention is 4 
collection of vocabularies, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, and Early English, down to the end of 
the 15th century, from MSS. in private as well 
as in public collections. It contains, amory 
many other things, the treatise de Utensilibes of 
ALEXANDER NecKaM, the Dictionaries of JoHuX 
DE GARLANDE, and the Metrical French Voca- 
bulary of WatTER pe Brstesworts. They are 
valuable not only for philologists, and as illus- 
trations of the history of education, but for the 
interesting light they throw upon the contempo- 
raneous manners and the condition of society. 
The volume is most ably edited by Mr. THomas 
Wricat, whose excellent introduction and notes 
will make it a most welcome one to every En- 
glishman desirous of making himself acquainted 
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with the manners and customs of his forefathers. 


| The volume is printed at the expense of Mr. 


JosepH Mayer, of Liverpool, and it is under- 
stood to be his design to publish at intervals a 
series of volumes on the national antiquities of 


' his country, of which this volume of medizval 


8 ia at 


yocabularies is one. Mr. Mayer’s love of anti- 
quarian and historical science cannot enough be 
eommended, and the public spirit which led him 
to the formation of one of the most extraordinary 
museums of antiquities in existence, which it is 
understood to be his intention to give to the 
town of Liverpool as a permanent benefit to the 
public, is above praise. 


Mr. Marer has, in the case of the volume | 


before us, by printing only 200 copies for private 
distribution, marred the effect of his own libe- 
rality, and confined to the few the usefulness of 
a work which would be welcomed by every En- 
glishman. Mr. Mayer will indeed do a good 
work if he soon reprints the volume in a less ex- 
pensive form, so that a majority of his country- 
men may partake of his liberality. And now at 
the end, what we ought to have commenced with, 
the titlke—“ A Volume of Vocabularies, illus- 
trating the condition and manners of our fore- 
fathers, as well as the history of the forms of 
elementary education and of the languages spoken 
in this island, from the tenth century to the fif- 
teenth. Edited from MSS. in public and pri- 
vate collections, by Txomas Wricurt, Esq., 
M.A.” 

In passing from European to American lin- 
guistics, an uncommon interest is observable in 
this hitherto much-neglected field of philology. 
The most striking publication in this department 
is the Abbé Brasseur DE Bovursoure's “ His- 
toire des Nations Civilisées du Mexique et de 
Y Amérique Centrale,” to be completed in four vols., 
of which two are out. The Abbé has lived for 
two years in the State of Guatemala as curé to 
the Indians of Rabinal. 
prepared by the studies of Mexican and Central 


American antiquities, he has gained a practical | 
acquaintance with the Maya, Kachiquel, Quiché, | 
&c., languages, has collected the legends and tra- | 


ditions of the Indians, reduced to writing several 
of their Bailes, and discovered the most curious 
documents, native and early Spanish. Out of these 
materials he has reconstructed the Anti-Colum- 
bian History of those parts of the world, and his 
performance is altogether one of the most re- 
markable and curious of our epoch. However, 
the chief interest of the work for our present 
object is in its linguistic portions, and we direct 
more particular attention to pages 44 to end of 
the introduction, as being a most lucid explanation 
of Mexican picture-writing. It is chiefly taken 
from an unpublished memoir on the picture- 
writing of the ancient Mexicans by M. Aunty, of 
Paris, probably the only living man who possesses 
a thorough knowledge of the Mexican language. 
M. Avsin possesses a collection of literary and his- 
torical documents relating to the Aztec empire, 
which is unequalled by any other collection in the 
world, including among its number the long-lost 
collections made in the last century by the Che- 
Valier Borurini Benapuct. M. Avsrn is now pre- 
Paring his documents for publication, and we have 
NO hesitation in stating that all the documents 
contained in the large work of Lord Krnas- 
BOROUGH are far from equalling even the small 
portion which M. Avsin will soon make public. 
In addition to this article on picture-writing, the 
Abbé’s work contains a good deal of information 
about all the different languages spoken in Cen- 
tral America, and more may be expected in the 
concluding volumes. 

Another work of considerable pretension is an 
edition of an Aztec Codex, a translation by 
BERNARD SAHAGUN (a Spanish monk, who ac- 
companied Cortes to Anahuac) of the Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, &c., into the Aztec 
language, edited by a learned Milanese, Brr- 
NARDINO BionDELLI. The editor has added an 
introduction, a Latin translation, notes, and a 
Slossary; and hopes by the clearest evidence to 
Prove to the world the affinity of the Aztec lan- 
guage with the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages. The full title of the work is as follows:— 

Evangeliarium Epistolarium et Lectionarium 
Aztecum sive Mexicanum ex Antiquo Codice 
Mexicano nuper reperto depromptum cum prefa- 
tione interpretatione, adnotationibus, glossaris. 

idit Bernapinvus Bronpevxi.” The work will 

_Published in five folio parts, the first of 
Which is now out. 

Quite a number of interesting vocabularies of 
ian languages are given in the third volume 


Enthusiastic, and well 





of the Reports of Explorations and Surveys to 
ascertain the most practical and economical route 
for a railway from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean. They were collected by Lieutenant 
A. W. Wuiprte, and classified, with accom- 
panying remarks, by Professor Wm. W. TuRNER. 
The collection comprises vocabularies of the 
following languages: — Delaware; Shawnee; 
Choctaw; Kichai; Hueco; Caddo; Comanche; 
Chemehuevi; Cahuillo; Kechi; Netela; Kizh; 
Kioway; Navajo; Pinal-Leno; Hudson’s Bay; 
Chepewyan; Dog-Rib; Tacully ; Umkwa; Hoopah; 


Kiwomi; Cochitemi; Acoma; Zuni; Pima; 
Yuma; Cuchan; Coco; Maricopa; Mojave; 
Diegeno. A very useful book for students of 


American languages is the volume lately pub- 


but as it is noticed in full in the Critic of 
December 2, we need not here discuss its 
merits. 

African philology has, in 1857, been enriched 
by the following works:—First, East African 
languages. A German missionary of the name 
of Haun has published a very copious grammar 
of the Herero language. It is issued at Berlin, 
under the auspices of Professors Bore and LeEp- 
sius. Captain Ricnarp Burron has treated of 


of the Bombay Artillery, has published a Gram- 
mar of the Somauli language, in the ‘“ Transac- 
tions of the Bombay Geographical Society.” On 
the North African (Berber) dialects a very able 
| report has been read at a meeting of the Paris 
| Academy by M. Rernaup. It is based upon the 
| researches of M. Gestin in Algeria, whose MSS. 
| are now in the hands of the French Minister of 
War. 





| Sir Grorce Grey, the Governor of the Cape | 


| Colony, is now at work with Dr. Beek on a 


| the first portion of which, devoted to South 


We have also now before 
the Namaqua language, by a German 
| sionary of the name of WatTMANN, published at 
Berlin. 

Passing from African to Polynesian philology, 
we have to notice two works in the New Zealand 
language with translations: New Zealand pro- 
verbs, and New Zealand poetry, by Sir GEorGE 
Grey, printed at Cape Town, and which will in 
a few weeks be published in London, when we 
will treat of them more fully. The same en- 
lightened linguist is likewise employed upon a 
work on the Australian language, on the lan- 
guage of New Zealand, and the dialects of the 
black race in the Pacific. Mr. Crawrorp is 
preparing for early publication a separate edition 
of his essay on the Malay language, prefixed to 
his Malay Grammar and Dictionary. 

J.R. Logan, of Singapore, whose interesting 
investigations on the Tibetan languages have 
been interrupted for some time in consequence 
| of the Chinese troubles, has now resumed his 
| labours in the new number of the “Journal of 
| the Indian Archipelago.” He discusses a com- 
| parative vo sabulary of Shan, Ka-Kying and Pa- 
| laong, collected by the Right Rev. Paut AMBROSE 
31GANDET, Bishop of Burmah. In a private letter 
to the writer of this notice he observes: “The 
Ka-Kying proves curiously enough to be identical 
with the Sing-Pho, which I had just analysed in 
the Journal, thus showing Sing-Pho to be the one 
great Tibetan tongue of all northern Burmah, 
from Assam to China. The Pa-laong is of much 
greater interest. It adds another to the Mon- 
Anam, an older branch of the Himalaic stock, 
and has close analogies not only with the lan- 
guages of Anam, Camboja and Pegu, but with 
Kasia. Its position being remote from all these 
| languages, gives great importance to the dis- 
|covery. It has the peculiar pronouns and 
| numerals of the Mon-Anam vocabularies, and the 
| direct collocation of the Mon-Anam.” We had 
| intended to add a short survey of Oriental philo- 
logy, but find that we have exhausted our space, 








and must therefore leave it for a subsequent 
article. 





TRANSLATION OF AMERICAN Works INTO Rvus- 
SIAN.—In the beginning of next year a translation, in 
the Russian language, is to be published of the best 
classical works in the English and French tongues. 
| Prescott’s ‘* History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and 
|‘ Philip the Second of Spain,” Grote’s voluminous 
| “ History of Greece,” and “ Thierry’s Norman Con- 
| quest,” have been selected to begin this undertaking. 


| —American Publishers’ Circular. 


lished by M. Trisner, under the title of the | 
“ Literature of American Aboriginal Linguistics,” | 


the same language in the Appendix to his | 
“Travels in Eastern Africa.” Lieutenant RieBy, | 


comprehensive work on the African languages, | 


African languages, will be out in a few weeks. | 
us a Grammar of 
mis- | 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC EXCERPTS. 

The first literary journal ever published was issued 
at Paris, on the 30th of May 1666, by Dennis de 
Sallo, ecclesiastica’ counsellor to the Parisian Parlia- 
ment. It title is Journal des Savans. This work met 
with a favourable reception, and was soon imitated 
throughout Europe. Its author had the gratification 
of seeing it translated into several languages. 

The earliest magazine issued in America was en- 
titled “‘ The General Magazine and Monthly Chronicle 
| for the British Plantations in America.” It was 

published in Philadelphia, by Benjamin Franklin. The 
first number appeared in January 1741. A few suc- 
| cessive numbers of the work are owned by the Phila- 
delphia Library Company. 

The oldest known book, which has the name and 
place of the printer, is a copy of the Psalter in Latin, 
| printed on folio vellum, by Faust and Schiffer, at 

Mentz, in 1457. The most perfect copy is in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. A second edition, under 
the patronage of the St. Alban’s and Benedictine 
monks, was published in 1459, and contains, as is 
supposed, the first printed text of the Athanasian 
creed. 

One of the most memorable sales of books on record 
was that of White Knight's library, at London, in 
18—. The collection contained many rare specimens 
from the presses of Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn de 
Worde. The care and liberality used in collecting 
| this library, and the uncommon occurrence of its 
| comprising many uniques, produced an intensity of 
excitement unparalleled in the literary and biblio- 
graphical world. The auction-room of Mr. Evans in 
| Pall Mall, where the books were exhibited, was a 
| centre of attraction for the most eminent book collec- 
tors of the three kingdoms for many days prior to 
the sale; and during its continuance the room was 
crowded to excess. Its most remarkable feature was 
the disposal of 

“‘Boceacio Il Decamerone. (Venezia), per Christopal 

Valdarfer di Ratisfona. MCCCCLXI.” 
This book had been purchased by the Duke of Marl- 
borough at the sale of the Duke of Roxburgh’s books, 
at the enormous price of 2260/. Notwithstanding the 
publicity of this fact, all endeavours to procure 
another copy of the book throughout all Europe 
| proved useless. Besides its merits as an unique, it 
contains many important passages which have been 
disregarded in all other editions. 

Never, perhaps, was so great an interest excited 
in the fate of any book. Its scarcity, its enormous 
| price at the Roxburgh sale, and curiosity to see who 

would become the possessor on this occasion, created 
a great attraction; and although this book was the 
| last to be sold, the room was filled with lookers-on at 
| anearly hour of the forenoon, and at four o'clock the 
room was crowded to suffocation, and admission could 

not be obtained either to hear or see what was going 
on. A number of persons then made their way to 
| the flat skylight roof, to get a sight from that posi- 
tion at this wonderful book. Those who were fortu- 
nate enough to be near the table eagerly strove to 
handle the volume; others, at a distance, rejoiced in 
the opportunity of having a peep at it, and others, 
more remote, contented themselves with hearing the 
bids. After the clerk had succeeded in getting the 
book to the table, there arose a cry of “hats off!’ 
The auctioneer recounted the history of the book in a 
speech of some length, which was concluded amid 
loud plaudits, and the bidding began. The book was 
invoiced at one hundred pounds, and was purchased 
at eight hundred and seventy-five guineas by Messrs 

Longman and Co, of Paternoster-row. — American 
Circular. 








GoLtpscHMiIpT AND Proressor Rary. — Gold- 
schmidt, the author of “ The Jew,” whose acquaint- 
ance 1 made, is himself a Jew, and a man of great 
earnestness and enthusiasm. He is the editor of the 
North and South, a monthly periodical, and has just 
completed, as he informed me, a second romance, 
which will shortly be published. Like most of the 
authors and editors in Northern Europe, he is well 
acquainted with American literature. He called my 
attention to a small book which has just been pub- 
lished by a Danish naval officer, from the dictation of 
Petersen, Dr. Kane’s Esquimaux interpreter. The 
latter charges Dr. K. with cruelty and bad manage- 
|} ment ; and I was glad to be able to defend the memory 

of one of the noblest-hearted men I ever knew from 

charges which in all probability originated in personal 

| malice. Professor Rafn, the distinguished archeo- 
| logist of Northern lore, is still as active as ever, not- 
| withstanding he is well advanced in years. After 
going up an innumerable number of steps, I found 
him at the very top of a high old building in the 
Kronprinzensgade, in a study crammed with old 
Norsk and Icelandic volumes. He is a slender old 
man, with a thin face and high, narrow head, clear 
grey eyes, and a hale red on his cheeks. The dust of 
antiquity does not lie very heavily on his grey locks; 
his enthusiasm for his studies is of that fresh and 
| lively character which mellows the whole nature of 
the man. j 








I admired and enjoyed it, when, after 

| being fairly started on his favourite topic, he opened 

| one of his own splendid folios, and read me some 

| ringing stanzas of Icelandic poetry.--Bayard Taylor, 
in the New York Tribune. 
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PHILOSOPHY. | Right, in fact, is duty enlarged and aggrandised; | natural, there are no political, no religious rights, the moral 
— and the more right takes this beautiful aspect, | since right cannot deny its moral origin or lay often asst 


Philosophie du Droit. Par E. Lerminier. Paris. | the less it needs the aid of law, the less it is the | aside its moral attributes. Though we abhor 
Tue English, in their just disdain for abstractions, | equivalent of law. The multiplication of laws is | negro slavery, yet, in attacking it, we should 
are apt to confound abstractions with idealisms. | thus a signof moral degeneracy—a sign at present | rot say that the slave has a right to be 
An abstraction is a simple nonentity; but the | discernible in every civilised country. He who | free. ‘There are diviner and more effectual argu- 
real and the ideal everlastingly need, seek, and | in the gray foreworld was such a sublime figure— | ments. Though we abhor religious persecution, 
imply each other, and the deepest philosophies | the law-civer—made as few laws as possible. yet in warring against it we should not say that 
al » most catholic religions alike have recog- | Moses deemed the Ten Commandments enough for | every man has a right to worship the Invisible in 
nised this grand and fruitful principle. The | the Hebrews; the rest was ceremonial preserip- | the way he deems the best. We at once demur 
audacities of pure thought are insanities as well | tion, and was chiefly designed either for a guide | to a proposition so unreasonable, which would not 
as audacities, whether they express themselves | in worship, or to keep the Hebrews pure from the distinguish between the seraph kneeling to the 
in Platonic, in Cartesian, in Hegelian, or in any | loathsome abominations of the Canaanites. Right, | Unspeakable One, and the horrible wretches who 
other formulas. The natural rebuke of such | as the equivalent of law, may always be com- | thrust their shrieking babes into the fiery arms 
audacities, the natural revolt against them, is an pressed into half-a-dozen sentences. With right, of Moloch. Right peculiarly is the armour and 
exaggerated, an exclusive realism; but areaction | custom and privilege, which have such an im- | attitude of the individual considered in his moral 
meré proves the truth of some stupendous | mense empire in England, should never be con- | relations. It neither, therefore, glorifies the 

hich both the reaction and what the | founded. Law may sanction custom, and may cruelties of the oppressor nor pities the sufferings 
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reaction assails are equally remote. It is the | uphold privilege; but custom and privilege, | of the oppressed. Iflove, or anger, or any othe given. Bt 
unity embracing both the real and the ideal | and not right, they still remain. We are not now | passion is needed, forthwith let love, or anger, or held so cl 
wherefrom tle English are so widely divorced; to | speaking of what it is expedient in the political | any other passion appear. Their work is either just as litt 
teach tiem that unity, to transfuse, to clothe, and | or other institutions of a country to retain, what | higher or lower than that of the moral principle. liness an 
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to colour them with it, is a work as noble as it is | to sweep entirely away. That may be justifiable | The question is not now what elements of human 
arduous. The great subject which M. Lerminier | in politics which would be gravely objectionable | nature are best fitted to accomplish blessing or 
discusses so ingeniously, so brilliantly, though | when tried by a higher test. though no political bane ; but what are the characteristics of right 
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sometimes sophi tically, sometimes superficially, | necessity can justify anything positively im- | —what is its appropriate realm? The answer has force, has 
and sometimes with arguments and erudition | moral; and when any political action positively | been given, and it implies that as the individual identical: v 
not his own, it most impossible to present to | immoral has been committed, it is soon found | alone has rights, the individual alone an deter- which cert: 
our countrymen in an intelligible and imposing | that the more honest and open way would have | mine his rights. I have clearly just as much are dispos 
shape, from their inability to distinguish between | been the safer and the surer. Custom, privilege, | tight, and no more, as I can erect on the concep- will alway 
t 1 and the abstract. R discards ab- | political expediency,—it is in this low region that | tion of duty. The loftier my conception of duty, things div: 
stractions, but it has th an 1 and a real | so much valiant and magnificent English energy | the more is my right, though the more my con- a false one 
pasis. Che foremost mod metaphysicians of | is wast d, while the sacred countenance of ever- ception of duty is lofty, the less I may be inclined character ¢ 
Germany have, therefore, been eminently justified | lasting right is seen not, or seen only afar off, | to insist on my right. The community, as such, neousness 
in seeking to include a theory of right in their | There are two primordial forces besides morality | can establish no pretension to rights; yet the even if lav 







systems. Rushing, however, into extremes of | that hold the community together—poetry and | ideal of right must transfuse the bosom of the when apy 
. s 





idealism, the Germans have been as much de- | religion. These are enough, along with the dread | community. To render that ideal increasingly a Morality 
t h from that unity of which | of change and the indolent or selfish clinging to celestial lustre and a potent presence in the vithin—th 
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; he French | the habitual, to prevent all violent innovations, | bosom of the community, there can be but one 
rd the real nor the ideal, | except in a land so leprous and so anomalous as | effectual mode—elevating the character of the 

i by the light of this | France. It is the very superstition of craven | individual. Multiply the men of heroic mould, 
A herefore, to clothe with the holy name | and you augment the number of those whose 
first French revolution which otherwise woul >| of right diplomatic trickeries, bureaneratic pe- | lofty conception of duty is the pedestal on 
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inexplicabie. Nothing O despotic as an ab- dantries, dynastic conveniences and arrange- which they place a statue of right ; and if pure an 
straction, nothing so fanatical, nothing so cruel. | ments, and what in legal phrase is known as use | it is in gazing on millions of such statues to be vind! 
idence the French have often been as horribly | and wont. England resembles the miser who | that the ideal of right in the community the faculti 
ferocious through abstractions as the Spaniards | crams his house with all sorts of antique rubbish, | is nourished. 3ut how elevate the charac- who, from 
in their worst times and worst deeds from the | while there is not a chair to sit on, a bed to lie | ter of the individual in a land where the Hebrew p 
lust of blood and of gold. We never yet met | on, ora morsel to eat. She is so afraid to lose | current theologies, especially the theologies of the menacing 
with a French book professedly ona philosophical | that she ceases to gain. These three things, | conventicle, pour such contempt op morality? —has alw: 





subject in w abstraction did not pre 





nate | however, should rather be before her than the | Among the ancients it was always some enor- 
to the exclusion of the real and the ideal, | obsolete monstrosities which she clutches with | mous moral abomination or iniquity for which 
to the disregard of that stupendous unity | such feverish fear and such stolid obstinacy,— | the avenging Furies were sent; and for which 
which hh rmoni es these. M. Lerminier is as fond | the mystic and mighty phantasy of the State, the | their scourge rushed, lacerating and torturing, 
of abstractions as Frenchmen in general. We} feeund harmony of national growth, and right in | down to the third and fourth generation. In the 
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cannot admit, therefore, that he has given | jts exalted and eternal significance. In seeking to simple, distinct, and grand conviction of the moral lish remed 
us what he has had the ambition to give— lay the foundations, if we cannot complete the edi- | we are far inferior to the ancients. Religion English ¢ 
a philosophy of right; we doubt, indeed, whether | fice of a better philosophy of right than that of | with them was a power bringing all men together; always pic 
ahy ir ‘nehman wil eve1 I ea le to produce the | M, Lerminier, we make no apology for enthroning | with us, contrary to its name and nature, it isa English s 
philosophy of anything in the heavens above, on | England so conspicuously in our achievement. | power severing a favoured class—a class proudly view ther 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the | Alone of nations Encland possesses the reality of | boasting itself the adopted of Heaven—from all teachers 
earth. The French intellect is wholly analytical; | right. The rifer and more grievous are her sins | other classes. With them morality was a power uations. 

the French mind is wholiy logical. But out | and shortcomings, the more willingly would we | dealing with the individual as heroic inspiration, her unrivs 
the synthetic and the analogical how nar: and | decorate and delectate her witb this praise. There | a8 inevitable retribution and ever his own destiny it not und 
how sterile is tl ‘ What can the best | would for a season be no hope for the world if the | was the atonement for his own transgressions; brous, de 
Frencl yk or any kind be except | reality of right were to perish in England: a | with us it is decency, calculation, or convention- stringency 
a Host of spari : Fs obs rvations grouped in an reality visible in our courts of justice, in the alism—it is a thing inits more godlike aspects to ever reign 
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precisely the praise | common intercourse between man and man where | be mocked até and defiled by every Antimonian 
li we are disposed to | trade is not concerned, in the reverence for what | ape who is allowed, from his buundless ignorance 
bestow on M. Lerminier’s volume. But for its | js essentially noble rather than for what is splen- | and brazen impudence, 60 gibber and to gesticu- 
clever criticism, and its profuse historical illus- lid in our national traditions. and in the ais | late in assemblies of the vulgar and the vile. It 
trations, it would be absolutely worthless. Its | nanimous disinterestedness and cenerous sym- | is vain to call ourselves a religious people, when 


merits, that is to say, lie apart from its main | pathy which England for the most part manifests | religion has lost its empire to gather us as loving 
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lealing with foreign affairs. It was kin- | brethren into one; it is vain to call ourselves a 
mental reason why it is imp ssible for a French- | dred qualities to these which made the Romans | moral people, when glib, coarse, conceited theolo- 
















intention. There is, however, a deeper than a | when 

































man to discourse wisely, comprehensively, sug- | j ible, and without them their valour and | gical teachers, misusing divinest names and dese- 20 effulger 
gestively ofright. In considering right he always | pertinacity would have availed little. Where- | crating divinest memories, amuse fatuous or can the ac 
starts Irom the social instead of the moral, and | from we "se e that thongh no man can gainsay | flatter sensual crowds with ridiculing, reviling, nduring 
lis notion of the s cial is a Parisian n n, what some have asserted, that n ight is right, anathematising the moral, as if it contradicted walls, as] 





af! y be almost | jt is because might is already supposed to have | Paul, insulted Christ, ruined man, and _blas- 
said to exclude it. No doubt it is as social beings | taken to itself right as an ally and a guide. As | phemed the Deity. Verily here is labour for 
that we claim, proclaim a right, or exercise one. | a natural being I have no rights. The Duke of | earnest and devoted souls—and many such we 
lis is such an obvious commonplace that it is | Wellington once said in the House of Lords that | have still, in spite of chaos and pollution, 
il y and superfluous to lemonstrate it as the martial law is no law at all. Likewise, unre- in spite of selfishness and cowardice and ser- 
Freuch are incessantly doing. That we are social | servedly to maintain that might is right is to | vility—to restore to religion its blending, har- 
igs is simply the soil out of which rights grow. | confound things essentially different. Aught | monising vigour—to restore to morality its 
Right itself is the divinely transfigured heroism | natural expending its dower of strength in | irresistible dominion over the conscience of the 
individual. More urgent, however, at present 18 
the moral than the religious redemption. One of 
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of conscience. Hence by an eminent truth, by | natural fashion is severed from that moral 
rights tabernacle. If the basest _— 

of adventurers becomes the bloodiest of usurpers, England’s greatest metaphysicians wrote on 

The righteous man might, therefore, without | even though he may be able to barrier his usur- | immutable morality : it is the entirely indepen- 
paradox, be defined to be the man who surrenders pation from assault. his suecess confers not the dent vocation of morality that needs in these 
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bls own rig its and asserts the rights of others. | shadow of a right upon him. As there are noi days to be set strenuously and persistently forth. 


an admirable sagacity of language, the righteous | domain where 
man in English is the man of godlike excellence. 
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Religion, so far from relaxing, intensifies maak 


obligation ; but putting religion for a moment 
aside, we would unveil to every eye the colossal, 
the commanding majesty of ‘the moral. How 
numerous are they in our craven, canting times 


who think that they may escape the burden of 


the moral by some kind of legerdemain which too 


their a hone their churches and their marts! 
Have not, therefore, the rights of the Americans 
| decreased to the exact extent of their moral 
decay? The Spainards have possessed for a 


often assumes a religious form and employs | 


religious instruments! This man or that man 
affects to believe a little more than his neigh- 
pours, and because his faith or his credulity 
exceeds theirs, he deems himself amply entitled 
to overreach or to plunder them. The deplorable 
and signal examples of commercial dishonesty 
with which the last few years have 
familiar, indicate perhaps as much a 
commercial syst 
But when we have made this admission, what 
heights and what depths of wickedness remain! 
Now we may talk as we choose of the thousand 
things that tempt a worldly soul to grow suddenly 
rich in these days, even at the expense of honour. 
The matter is supposed to be all explained when 
the long catalogue of those temptations has been 
given. But if manliness and probity were not 
held so cheap, myriad temptations would have 
just as little influence as one. And why are man- 
liness and probity held so cheap? Simply 
because the independent character of morality is 
ot acknowledged, not revered. We regret that 
morality in its stoical sternness, in its inexorable 
force, has suffered so much from seeming to be 
identical with the physical laws of the universe, 
which certain philosophers, dethroning the Creator, 
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| are now under 


made us | 
defective | 

| 

em as a blameable moral practice. | 


are disposed to deify. Law in the place of God 
will always be hollow, or harsh, or cold. In| 


things divine it is an empty word when it is not 
afalse one. But the independent and immutable 
character of morality loses nothing of its sponta- 
neousness by being immutable and independent ; 
even if law were not unfitting and unfortunate 
when applied to the sphere of the spiritual. 





Morality must ever be an impulse from 
within—the rush of an inborn ideal to trans- 
ond the ideal of all ages. Let no one, then, who 


refuses to submit to pure and exalted 
uld to countless frivolous excuses by pretending 
that he does not wish to yield his neck to the 
yoke of the mechanical. If the spontaneousness 
f pure and exalted morality were 
to be vindicated, it would be sufficiently so by 
the faculties demanded for the moral reformer, 
who, from the Hebrew prophet downward—the 
Hebrew prophet thundering in the desert, an 
menacing guilt with the vengeance of Jehovah 
—has always been the most s} pontaneous of men. 
It is, indeed, as much ag g ainst. routine as against 
improbity and Pharisaism that a pure and exalted 
morality has to combat. But it has other foes, 
id not one of those most to be despised is a 
noisy constitutionalism. This is the pate 
sh remedy for every evil. Most absurdly it is 
English constitutional gove roment which is 
ilways pictured and paraded : 
English supremacy; and thers fore the English 
view themselves as appointed by God to be 
teachers of constitutional government to the 
tations. But when did England begin to grasp 
ef unrivalled mastery by sea and shore? 
It not under Elizabeth, who, except in some cum- 
vrous, deceptive forms which had pith or 
stringency, was the most absolute monarch that 
ever reigned? And what has our constitutional 
government always been but a roundabout agency 
for making some man or other a dictator during 
alonger or shorter period? When Prime 
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r, Pitt the younger was as much a dictator as 
‘ny famous or sanguinary Roman. Let us 
awake from a most besotting de lusion: it is not 


the polit ical, but the moral freedom of f England 
"hich has enabled herto march so puissantly and 
0 effulgently. By no instrumentality less 





divine 
can the countries abroad have valiant growth and 
during strength. Switzerland has mountain 
Walls, ag England has the ocean, to dash back the 
invader; but it is not in her mountain walls that 
Switzerland trusts—she wisely trusts in the in- 
‘ustrial energy, in the solid virtues of her people, 
ud sees therein better guardians than in the 

towning pinnacles of her ever!: asting rocks. Her 
virtues are her rights—more substantial, more 
salut ary rights than any that M. Lerminier or the 
leverest F renchman ean te Jl her of.’ The Americans 
—themselves the children of the free—seized in 
S marvellous moment of daring the vastest 
Political freedom that mortals had ever won. 
How worthless their political freedom has proved 
in the face of pollutions which, every hour in 


thicker phalanx, are assailing their hearts and 


morality | 


nt Eng- | 


the main root of 


Was | 


not otherwise | a1 


generation or two a constitutional 
what doth it profit them? Were not a Spaniard’s 
rights fuller, more fix« A, and sacred under the 
souibre, ty rannical PI hilip the Second than they 
a constitutional Qt leen? ecause 
no man, however bad or brutal, can be. an 
bridled autocrat one single point f 
can wound and weigh down that 
which hag its throne in the 
with much more of that moré 
Spaniard panoplied in the six 
in the nineteenth. What is thy 
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monstrous and unh: Ly 
rights, thou incessant e bbler 
about rights? Iast thou not forfeited thy its— 
having flung from thee tl dom as the 





harlot casts away that las ume which 
she has brought from the cottage of 
from the manny of a m 
no longer flow for her sorrow and | 
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has often been asked since the Februa lu- 
tion, whether France and England can |} arty 
- es? Ne ver can they Mi they to 

», hearty allies, till by lenial and 
ene sacrifice France lut ill 
ascended to that moral hich we in 
England are yet far from |] iched in thos« 
of its towers are ri 1) the light of 
Heaven, but to which we have climbed nearer 
than any contemporary people. England can 
be the he earty ally of those real one that 
















are seé we g, like herself, earnestly to aug- 
ment their moral freedom, and | that hold up, 
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| sacred fire to go out, she y llike th 
meanest female slave—for t the sacrec 
fire was held as a herald of woe, of ruin to 
mighty Rome. No vulgar spark, ot the ray 





of the sun could again ki 
early times bread was b wren in the 
Vesta, as if moral excellence, cleanlir 
were the real food of man; the Vestal Virgi 
were required to revere water almost as muc 
was more especli 
if the baptism by water 
fire should always go together— 
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| spotless conduct with an unpolluted heart ; the 
worshippers offered green grass to the goddess, 
as if creation and destruction were not anta- 
gonisms, but harmonious operations. In other 


lands Vesta had the same elevated attributes, the 
same profound relations, and was adored in the 


same suggestive fashion. Now, what Vesta was 





to the ancier and especially to the Romans, 
the ideal of right should be to us. But forget 





not, O my English brother and my English sister, 


that, as in Rome of old, it is from the sunniness 






and sanctity of the family hearth that the divine 
urification must spread to England, and thence 
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to the whole race of men. ATTIcUs 
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than brave. He committed himself to the stream 
as one not knowing how to swim, and he landed 
safely on the opposite bank. He had the power 
to suffer, and he suffered nobly; but this man 
could never have been a martyr. He would have 
died for his principles, and yet would never have 
been admitted into the grand Pantheon. What 
about Montgomery we most admire is, that he 
kept the even tenour of his way. He had no 
strong temptations to do otherwise; but, with the 
temptation, we thoroughly believe that he would 
have found means of escape: not through any 
network, but through the grand portal of man- 
hood. He approved himself a faithful servant, 
a warm friend, a conscientious citizen. If he 
appears timid at times, he is always faithful. He 
outlived, as most men do, his early opinions. 
These he did not abnegate—far from it—but 
he looked upon public questions more calmly, 
more temperately. He took to heart the 
sentence, “Vex not thyself because of evil- 
doers.” Iniquity was evermore iniquity in 
his eyes, and met with his reprobation, in the 
language of the sage rather than in the explosive 
epithets of the young reformer. This is a phase 
we all must pass through, if we think at all. We 
may retain the principle in getting rid of the 
barnacles with which it has been incrusted. A 
true man may get rid of the husks or shells of 
the truth which he has received; but of the 
kernel, never. 

Mr. King, properly enough, divides his 
biography of Montgomery into the political and 
poetical phases of the man’s life. As we have 
already said, we have been pleasantly dis- 
appointed in his work. The political portion of 
the poet’s life, which we were disposed to read 
the last, possesses the greatest interest. We 
have read it from end to end without skipping a 
page. Out of barren materials the author has 
made fertile reading, and this is something to his 
praie. His style, however, rather discomposes 
one. He leads off at a gentle canter, then breaks 
into an uneasy trot, and, as if taking a five- 
barred gate, leaps instantly from a present toa 
pluperfect tense, making our position dubious. 
Mr. King’s paces are uncertain, and, if it should 
be our fate to meet with him again, may he go 
along more steadily. 

This much we learn from what he has written. 
Montgomery's life was not an eventful one; but 
he resolved to make himself a man, and he made 
himself a man. How? Read Mr. King’s bio- 
graphy. Montgomery will live as a man and as 
a poet, when he is forgotten as a politician and 
the editor of the Sheffield Iris. His life is soon 
told. James Montgomery was the son of John 
Montgomery, a popular Moravian preacher, and 
first saw the light on a dull November day, the 
fourth of that month, in the year of grace 1771. 
He was born in the small sea-port town of Irvine, 
in Ayrshire, the county of Burns. By birth, 
therefore, he was a Scotsman ; but all his nature 
was thoroughly English. When only seven he 
was removed to a Moravian school at Fulneck, 
near Leeds, where the teachers well grounded 
him in human learning, but where it is certain 
they could not make a preacher of him. He, 
with the “abundant crop of carroty locks,” must, 
in some respects, have been an intractable lad— 
by no means a stubborn one in the bad sense. 
The teachers did not find their way to his young 
heart, in which there was a spark which they 
failed to fan into flame. “James Montgomery is 
his own Simon Pure, and nobody else. Twist 
him, chide him, threaten him, expel him; but 
you cannot make a preacher of him.” And here 
is his own tale: 

At school even, when I was driven like a coal ass 
through the Latin and Greek grammars, I was dis- 
tinguished for nothing but indolence and melancholy, 
brought upon me bya raging and lingering fever with 
which I was seized one fine summer's day, as I lay 
under a hedge with my companions, listening to our 
master whilst he read us some animated passages 
from Blair’s poem on the * Grave.” My happier 
schoolfellows, born under milder planets, all fell asleep 
during the rehearsal ; but I, who am always asleep 
when I should be waking, never dreamed of closing 
an eye, but easily caught the contagious malady ; 
and from that ecstatic moment to the present, Heaven 
knows, I have never enjoyed one cheerful, one 
peaceful night. 


| bis own adopted town he was zealous in every 





The good Moravians could make nothing to 
their heart’s mind of their pupil, now an orphan 
having lost both parents, and so they resolved | 
“to put him to business, at least for a time,” 
and shortly after we find the demure and 
melancholy James, at the village of Mirfield, | 
behind a counter, in a white apron, retail- 





ing the biscuits and wheaten bread of the 
worthy baker Lockwood. Writing his books 
of “ Arthur” and vending fine bread are incom- 
patibles; so one quiet, sunny Sunday morning 
he takes clandestine leave of Mirfield, and finds 
himself ultimately at the village of Wath, “a 
cosy, country-wreathed little spot, with a fine old 
church in the centre, smothered with trees, and 
garnished with green meads and pleasant water- 
courses,” there to tend in a store where might be 
had for honest money “flour, shoes, cloth, gro- 
ceries, and almost every description of hard and 
soft ware.” This, too, he got tired of. He still 
wrote verses. He made the acquaintance of the 
village bookseller. His ambition is London, and 
to appear in print. In London he did appear; 
not to starve—for in all his random leaps he ever 
fell upon his feet—but to receive a discouraging 
reception from a publisher. What, in his sim- 
plicity, he hoped for we can well imagine; what 
he suffered in finding his hopes shattered, we can 
imagine too. As a proof that he was more 
English at heart than Scottish, he went “ back 
again,” and find him shortly after engaged by 
Mr. Gale of the Sheffield Mercury, on which paper 
he shortly makes himself distinguished. From this 
time forward James Montgomery is a Sheffield 
man. After Gale’s self-imposed expatriation, he 
having been a fervent Radical at a time when it 
was dangerous to express oneself on matters 
political, except to a given text, Montgomery 
started the Sheffield Iris, which he conducted 
until 1825, a period of thirty-one years. As to 
how Montgomery thought and wrote, and as to 
what he suffered and gained in person and repu- 
tation during this period, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. King’s book. This only we must 
say, that James Montgomery’s experiences as 
editor of the Sheffield Iris is a most important 
page in the history of journalism, which a young 
generation ought to take good heed of. Liberty 
of the press was bought at a price which not 
many now would be willing to give. Montgomery 
paid the price, and went to gaol. In his very 
timidity there was a bravery which we can well 
appreciate. The attention which Montgomery 
gave to the sisters of his employer, his devotion 
to their interests, his self-denying efforts, his 
proper independence as a man of the world, are 
matters worthy of all praise. How the man 
laboured at the formation of his character, 
is also worthy of note. When he perceived 
a sin in himself, he toiled to cast it off— 
it should have no share in his nature. Yet 
was there a reservation in his character which 
we do not like. When he spoke a truth he did 
not always indorse it by his presence. He shrunk 
from personal antagonism. He said, for example, 
the truth of Thomas Moore, but could never face 
him. But let it be stated to his honour, that in 





good work. He had always an eye to the main 
chance, but was never sordid. His purse was | 
open to every act of genuine charity. He aided | 
Clarkson in his attempt to abolish slavery, and 
lived to see the attempt successful. He patronised 
the schools of Joseph Lancaster. He made him- 
self a Sunday-school teacher. He was a preacher, 
and went into the villages round about Sheffield 
preaching the word, not bothering men’s minds 
with theology, and dogmas about which men 
have been ready to tear out each other's eyes for 
many a century, but speaking to them the truth 
in soberness. He recognises the doctrine, that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, and preached to 
his townsmen many useful reforms. Space fails 
us to enumerate all his good works as a citizen. 
He lived in honour and died truly respected. His 
end was peace. We quote Mr. King: 

On Tuesday, April 25, 1854, he presided at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the United Gas Company; on 
Wednesday attended the Fast-day service in St. 
George’s Church ; on Friday took his place and duty 
as chairman at the weekly board of the General In- 
firmary; on Saturday was in town as usual; on 
Sunday—he was dead! The manner of his dying 
was neither painful nor sorrowful. Returning home 
on the Saturday, he complained of a degree of dizzi- 
ness, and did not pay his ordinary attention to the 
papers of the week. He seemed too feeble to conduct 
family prayers; but after his usual pipe he revived, 
was comfortable, and went to bed, to all appearance, 
in his ordinary manner. The servant, who slept in 
the next room, was cautioned to attend to him if he 
should need aid during the night; but as no noise was 
heard he was supposed to be enjoying refreshing re- 
pose. The servant took his hot water as usual in the 
morning, and, finding no answer when she knocked, 
she went in, and found him lying upon the floor, 
between the bed and the window, in his nightclothes, 
and apparently insensible. He was still alive, how- 





ever, and, after being put into bed, rallied so much 
as to be able to take a little dinner. But, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, nature had fulfilled its mis- 
sion, and the poet passed away at the ripe age of 
eighty-three. 

Mr. King’s estimate of Montgomery as a poet 
we consider, in the main, to be correct. He writes 
warmly and affectionately, but in the excess of 
his admiration he is not blind to the poet’s de- 
fects. Montgomery was a poet—not a great poet 
by any means, but still he was a poet, and as a 
poet is destined to live. He pleases, but never 
transports you. There is a drowsy sweetness in 
some of his verses which steals upon the mind, 
and hushes to sleep, as it were, on a mossy bank 
in the warm sunshine. His stream runs clear, 
and you can see the pebbles in its bed. It flows 
along steadily, never impetuously. He has no 
cataracts or whirlpools. Why he should be called 
the “ Christian Poet” we could never clearly make 
out. Addison, Cowper, and others, have written 
better religious hymns—better in tone and in 
style. But be it so. Let James Montgomery 
live in the memory of his countrymen as the 
“Christian Poet.” There is a breadth in his 
mind, a love in his heart, an earnestness of 
feeling, which would entitle him to the epithet. 
He was a lover of the beautifulin nature and the 
human soul, and let him retail fine flour, or 
shoes, or hard or soft ware, or edit the Sheffield 
Tris, he must still be a poet. Why have we so 
many twaddling poets ? Because thereareso many 
who can write with pen and ink, who have never 
looked nature in the face. The true poet studies 
the original. It has been said of the people of 
three great nations, the Germans, French, and 
English; given the subject to write upon—say 
the lion: the Frenchman goes into the Jardin 
des Plantes and finds the object in his den; the 
German retires into his study, and elaborates him 
from first principles; the Englishman goes forth 
and confronts him in the forest. So with the 
true poet. He climbs the hill and wades the 
stream, he plunges into the woods, he rests in the 
dingle, he listens to the voice of birds, and 
has his steps arrested by every wild fiower. 
He lies supine amid the brake, looks up- 
ward and sees God in the clouds, and hears 
his music in the rustle of twigs and in 
the hum of insects. By him the village 
is not unheeded any more than the gay 
town. The milkmaid and the shepherd boy 
reward his attention, as do the countess or the 
millionaire. He walks through the world with 
his eyes and ears open. He interprets every 
speech and language in nature. Every colour he 
can transfer to his own mind. The emotions of 
the heart, the hopes, the desires, the faith and 
love of mortals, he makes himself acquainted 
with at first hand. He is a ruthless anatomist, 
that he may become a proper builder up of the 
true and the beautiful. In truth, to be a poet 
one must have been somewhat of a sinner—must 
have been conscious of transgression at one time 
or the other—must have known temptation, to 
battle with it heroically or to sink before it 
cravenly. Saints may be poets to saints, but we 
doubt whether they can be poets to sinners. 

We have to thank Mr. King for a very able 
and pleasant biography; but we beseech him, if 
we are destined “to ride abroad” with him at 
any future season, that he will not jolt us quite 
so much on the saddle. 








Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By 
E. B. Ramsay, M.A. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1858. 

Tue issue of a second edition of Dean Ramsay’s 
“ Reminiscences” is a sufficient proof of the 
interest which they excite in Scotland. To those 
who have not already made themselves acquainted 
with these pleasant pages, we say, in the good 
Dean’s own words, that they are intended “to 
preserve marks of the past, which would of them- 
selves soon become obliterated, and to supply the 
rising generation with pictures of social life. 
faded and distant to their eyes, but the strong 
lines of which an older race still remember.” 








HISTORY. 


The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries 
concerning the Antiquities, History, and’ Biography 
of America. Boston: C. Benjamin Richardson. 
For 1857. 

Tuer idea of this periodical is evidently taket 

from our English “Notes and Queries,” and so little 
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is the pains taken to disguise the fact, that it is in 
form and arrangement nearly similar to our 
“learned, chatty, and useful” contemporary. 
There, however, the plagiarism (if it deserve so 
harsh a title) stops; for the matter seems to be 
entirely original, and there is a fund of useful 
and interesting facts directly reievant to the 
history of America. Great attention appears to 
be paid to American linguistics. It deserves, 
and will no doubt obtain, success. 








EDUCATION. 


German Tales and Poetry by the best Authors. 
By William S. Burger (Nutt), is a collection of 
German readings from the best authors, for the 
use of English students; and to save the trouble 
of carrying about a dictionary, a complete voca- 
bulary of the prose texts is placed at the end of 
the volume. We can cordially recommend it to 
all who are learning the German language. 








Half-Hours © 
Marlerre, 
1858. 

Tus purports to be a selection from “the best 

British and American authors,” and is intended 

by the compiler, who is Professor of the French 

Language and Literature at King’s College, 

London, as a class-book for exercises. Against 

M. Mariette’s right to make a selection we have 

nothing to object, and we have no doubt that the 

volume will answer its purpose admirably ; we 
cannot help entering a protest, however, when 
we find Mr. G. P. R. James, Mrs. Jameson, Miss 

Martineau, Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Bayard 

Taylor, and The Morning Post, taking rank beside 

Bacon, Addison, and their compeers, as “ the 

best ” exponents of the English language. 


Translation. By ALPHonsE 
.A. London: Relfe Brothers. 





SCIENCE. 

The Student’s Manual of Geology. By J. Burts 
Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 

Mr. Juxes is already known among men of 

science as a geologist of high authority. He is 

local director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 
and also holds the office of lecturer of geology to 
the Museum of Irish Industry. The circum- 
stances which suggested the present manual were 
these: Mr. Jukes was requested by that eminent 
geologist, the late Professor Forbes, to collaborate 
with him upon the article “ Geology” in the new 

edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a 

text-book to be founded on it. The plan was 

agreed upon between them, when death put a 

period to the labours of Professor Forbes; and 

the official duties of Mr. Jukes rendering it 
impossible for him to complete the article satis- 
factorily in time for its appearance under letter 

“ G,” it had to be postponed until it could be pro- 

duced under the title “Mineralogical Science.” 

In the meantime Mr. Jukes found it advisable, 

for his own use as a lecturer, to bring the text- 

book to a state of forwardness, and the volume 
before us is the result. 

We have little hesitation in asserting that, asa 
comprehensive manual of geology, this is the most 
complete of any we have met with. The subject 
is divided into three capital portions; viz., 
Geognosy, Paleontology, and the History of 
Formation of Series of Stratified Rocks. Geog- 
nosy is divided into two subdivisons, Lithology 
and Petrology; and under the latter head there 
is an admirable attempt at classifying and 
describing all the known rocks. We call this an 
attempt advisedly, because the subject is con- 
fessedly only in a state of development, or, as 
Mr. Jukes himself expresses itself, “in a state of 
transition from a merely empirical to a really 
scientific treatment.” The manual is sufficiently 
illustrated with excellent woodcuts, and is, in 
point of typography, everything that could be 
desired. 








An Introduction to Practical Chemistry, including 
Analysis. By Joun E. Bowman, F.C.S. Edited 
by Cuartes L. Broxam. Third Edition. 
London: John Churchill. 1858. 

Ir is unnecessary to do more than indicate the 

issue of a third edition of this valuable manual. 


An his preface, Mr. Bloxam points out that he has 


made some slight alterations in the experiments, 
particularly those bearing on analysis. 








A Cyclopedia of the Natural Sciences. 
Wittiam Barro, M.D., F.L.S. London and 
Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 1858. 

Ir needs but avery cursory examination of this 

volume to be convinced of its great utility as a 

work of reference. 

Baird’s plan differs from those of his predecessors 

are, first, the use of scientific names only in the 

body of the work, the familiar terms being col- 
lected in the index at the end; thus, Dog will only 
be found in the index, but in the body of the work 
we must look for the article Canide. The 
second point is that Teratology, or the science of 
abnormal forms (commonly called “ monsters ”) 
is admitted; and, finally, there is an excellent 
map, pointing out the distribution of animals over 
the globe. 
with well-executed woodcuts. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mitla. A Narrative of Incidents and Personal 
Adventures on a Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Salvador, in the Years 1853 to 1855. 
With Observations on the Modes of Life in those 
Countries. By G. F. Von Tempsxy. Edited 
by J. S. Bett. London: Longmans. 1858. 

ActinG upon the theory that every author owes 

an excuse to the public for writing a book at all, 

Mr. Von Tempsky begins by stating, with no 

very conspicuous modesty, that he has written 

this because the races in Spanish America “have 
never been portrayed in a life-like manner.” Con- 
sidering the libraries which have been filled upon 
this very subject—always a favourite one with the 
adventurous traveller—this is, indeed, a hardy 
boast, and certainly requires much greater merit 
than Mr. Von Tempsky possesses to support it. 

His book is, however, amusing, and is a valuable 

contribution to the store which its author pro- 

fesses to ignore. 

Mr. Von Tempsky went to Mexico in July 
1853 after three years experience of life in Cali- 
fornia. Even before reaching this country, his 
experience on board ship afforded him some 
insight into Mexican manners. 

The rallying point of this clique was represented by 
a stylish Mexican lady. An envious countrywoman 
of hers, from the region of between-decks, informed 
me, with a malicious twinkle of her eye, that the said 
lady had gone very poor to California; that, shortly 
after her arrival, she had lived in pleasure and abun- 
dance, that she never worked, and that now she re- 
turned to her home with riches! I cite this as a rare 
instance of any of her sort having been able to keep 
long their ill-gotten gains. The between-decks 
swarmed with those who had lost theirs. All Mexi- 
cans, they returned to live on their parents, or at least 
to beg their blessings ere they died, and to repose in 
sacred precincts, and the soil of their country. 

One of them was not even thus fortunate; she ex- 
pired on board. In the last moments I saw her sink- 
ing eye struggling, in the anguish of death, to fix 
itself on two tawdry pictures of saints, held before her 
by a kneeling Mexican, lately a robber in California ; 
while another individual, of the same profession, sup- 
ported her in his arms! A few more charitable per- 
sons stood around, and said the responses for the dying 
in tones touched by the sadness of the scene. With 
these melancholy sounds were strangly mingling the 
sounds “of laughter, the clattering of dice and glasses, 
issuing from another corner of the dimly lighted space, 
where scenes of Californian high-life were being en- 
acted, now more wildly and loud, as if in defiance of 
the presence of death. Poor woman! as she had lived 
she died; dissipation shouted even in her funeral 
chorus, and stood grinning over her corpse. 

On the 22nd of July he landed at Mazatlan and 
at once started inland. Shortly we meet with 
some pleasant sketches of Mexican life: — 

It is surprising to the European to observe the tour- 
nure which, in manners and speech, nearly all the 
lower classes of Spanish descent in America, possess. 
Their attitudes, walk, and all their movements, parti- 
cularly those of the women, have a native grace that 
surprises one on comparing them with their equals 
in station in Europe. They are nearly all well formed ; 
seldom do you see a clumsy form, and never large 
extremities. This neatness of limb is their inheritance 
from the aboriginal Indians, whose blood predominates 
in them. Labour, such as women of our poorer 
classes have to perform, never curves their backs; yet 
they are not indolent; and, in that respect, are supe- 
rior to the men. Their national dress is highly be- 
coming; the Rebozo especially, a shawl which they 
drape round the head ‘and shoulders, is an inexhausti- 
ble resource in the hands of any of their coquettes. 
Beauty of face is amongst them about as scarce or as 
plentiful as everywhere else. Black expressive eyes 
are a more widely diffused gift. Of gentlemen, you 
see here and there, in the mornings, a lonely rider 
taking his airing; and a few ladies, deeply veiled in 


The points upon which Dr. | 


The volume is plentifully illustrated | 








3y | their mantillas, glide round the corners of churches and 


disappear stealthily in their dark portals. 


Mr. Von Tempsky has evidently “his views” 
on the subject of costume. See, for example, in 
how discriminating a fashion does he dissect the 
national mantilla:— 

Mexican ladies, en toilette, have adopted, in the 
main, the European fashions. The shawl has replaced 
the mantilla in the promenade; but, at times, it is 
worn like the latter, shading the head, as their taste 
has as yet not been reconciled to bonnets. Whatever 
may be said in favour of the bewitching powers of the 
latter, it is only a set-off for a plain or passable face. 
A really beautiful head and face do best without it, as 
nothing can serve as a substitute for the waving out- 
line of that natural ornament, the hair, nor for the 
graceful sweep of the head, neck, and shoulders. The 
hair is generally worn by the ladies in two simple 
bands in front, and two tresses behind, which, at 
times, are wound round the head like a diadem, giving 
a classical air to most faces, not entirely void of dig- 
nity in outline. 

If bull-fights had not been so often described 
we should have liked to give the very interesting 
sketch of a Mexican one from the pen of Mr. Von 
Tempsky. As it is, however, we prefer to 
quote the following very scrutinising examination 
into the habits of the Mexican ladies. These 
members of “ the gentler sex” have an invincible 
dislike to eating before gentlemen:— 


The fact is, that convivial meetings, such as Europe 
glories in, are unknown; and, when attempted, end in 
ludicrous failures. Whether want of custom produces 
this discrepancy, I do not know; but nobody who has 
not made the experiment can have an idea of the 
amount of nonsense it is necessary to talk before a 
lady will eat like a common mortal. At last they are 
persuaded, and then begins the comedy of a struggle 
between the natural inclination of eating and the wish 
to preserve their dignity under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. Besides, the most has to be made of the 
opportunity of giving people an idea how small the 
morsels must be, to enter such a mouth, and a well- 
timed smile also may show how perfect are the rows of 
pearly teeth. The whole of the process is carried on 
with the air of a martyr, undergoing such torture of 
her feelings only for your sake. I must remark, as a 
saving clause to their understandings, that they never 
attempt such airs with a foreigner, unless they are 
perfectly sure that the soundings of his intellect are on 
a level with that of their countrymen. All the while 
when, seemingly, the tongues are monopolizing the 
attention of listeners, other communications, questions 
and answers, are crossing the air silently. The electro- 
magnetism of the eye is in full operation, and fans 
assist, with all their power, those telegraphic dia- 
logues. To the uninitiated, a fan, by its agitation, 
conveys only coolness to its owner; he does not see 
the heartburn it transmits to the one who is watching 
the capricious movement, until at last it is pressed to 
the bosom, as indicative of emotions in his favour 
going on there. 


There is a great deal of interesting information 
about the Comanche Indians, and the warfare 
between them and the Mexicans. The ill success 
of the latter is fully accounted for, if Mr. Von 
Tempsky’s stories about the cowardice of the 
regular troops be truthful. The Mexican Ran- 
cheros are brave enough; but the soldiers seem 
to be sad cowards :— 


It appeared that a troop of two hundred lancers 
were on their way from Zacateccas to Durango, sent 
thither as a reinforcement for the garrison. Near 
a place called “ El Arenal,” a hamlet then deserted, 
the lancers were filing between the stone fences of 
the potreros (grazing ground) that follow the road, 
on both sides, for a considerable distance. Of a 
sudden a few arrows were shot at them from behind 
the fences and bushes inside of them; and some 
Indians on foot became visible, jumping from cover 
to cover, and firing more arrows. Some lancers 
were wounded already, and the gallant officer in 
command gave the word to sound “fast trot.” No 
attempt at dislodging the enemy by flanking parties 
was made; away they went, riding along in a con- 
fused mass between the stone fences, whence a most 
galling fire kept pace with them. The Rancheros 
who saw all this from a neighbouring eminence, swore 
that there were no more than fifteen Indians, all on 
foot, save one, on horseback. The soldiers left very 
soon about twenty dead behind, and fifteen were 
wounded; while they were dashing now pell-mell 
forward, to get from among these dangerous in- 
closures. 

The Rancheros, however, behave very differ- 
ently: 

In Durango I knew personally one who, in a fight 
with Indians, behaved like a true descendant of 
Cortes. He was a very powerful man, and always 
rode horses of proportionate strength. In his rambles 
after his cattle he used to wear a leathern cuirass and 
strong leggings, both arrow-proof, and nearly lance- 
proof. His «ly weapon was a straight, double-edged 
sword, with a shell guard; and on its blade was the 
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certainly some pcoat § in n support of | his « only and most efficient introduction in 
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class, but on further questioning admitted that 
he stood alone, and was also the last. 

The volume is extremely well illustrated witl 
woodcuts and beautifully-executed chromo-litho- 
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made man and maid { dameside for | that 
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pproach to Guatemala. clude a courtship. and wind up with a marriage 
) the — ns of Mr, J. S. Bell | In the opening chapters the author has utilised 
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dious, no matter whether he is writing in Scotch 
or English. We wish that books of this kind 
more frequently found their way into the homes 
f the poor. 
“he Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by 
Rosert CarrutTuers. 2 vols. Vol. I. A new 
edition revised. London: Bohn. 
rue edition of Pope’s Poetical Works, by Car- 
ruthers, has been highly reputed for the accuracy 
of the text and the value of the notes and com- 
mentaries. It has become a standard book, and 
Mr. Bohn has therefore introduced it into his 
“Tllustrated Library,” not merely printed beauti- 
fully, in the most convenient size for reading, but 
adorned with seventy-one engravings on wood. 
It is within easy attainment for every library, 
and what library would be without the works of 
Pope? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Letters of a Betrothed. London: Longmans. 
1858. 
We quite concur with the author, or editor, of 
this volume when, in his preface, he terms the 
generality of love letters “ridiculous;” but we 
are not, therefore, persuaded that any amendment 
in that respect is desirable. A great philosopher 
has compressed the result of his examination 
into the profound subject of love into this remark- 
able saying: that “to love and be wise is scarce 
possible even for the Gods.” We may assume, 
therefore, that for some reason or other—perhaps 
because they are stunned by their fall into love; 
perhaps because it is a sweet intoxication of the 
senses—it is at any rate certain that when two 
persons fall into the category of lovers, they 
usually take leave of that habit of calm judgment 
which is commonly called common sense. Even 
Solomon himself confessed that this was one of 
the four problems which baffled his wisdom ; and 
shall we pretend to be wiser than he? Let us 
simply take it for a fact, reverently believing 
that there is some good reason for it, that true 
lovers talk, and write, and think nonsense, until 
the delirium has been calmed into the convales- 
cence of marriage, and that common sense and 
logic are to be found in a lover’s brain in an 
inverse ratio with the fervour of his affections. 
The most famous collections of love effusions 
with which the literature of the world has been 
enriched have always appeared to us to be very 
suspicious—to be, after all, mere distortions, or 
at best pale calotypes, of the original passion. 
Generally speaking, where a love affair has be- 
come famous through the eloquence of either 
party, it will be found that the reciprocity of the 
passion is at least doubtful, and that one or other 
of the parties, finding no satisfactory response in 
the bosom of the other, has had recourse to pen 
and paper rather than let all the fine frenzy be 


unrequited love preserves his mental powers suffi- 
ciently to be able to compose good verses on the 
subject. When once his love is rewarded, his 
senses forsake him, and away flies the Muse. 
Take Petrarch and Laura for instance. The 
affection was entirely on his side: she appears to 
have been a particularly cool, self-possessed, and 
proper young person, not at all unwilling to re- 


buted to her celebrity, but perfectly aware of the 
imprudence of early marriages with gentlemen 
of literary tastes, and perfectly capable of keep- 
ing the poor fellow at arm’s length without 
the aid of a duenna. She appears indeed to 
have been the most commonplace person possible; 
and all that the biographer can find to tell us of 
her is, that she married a husband who was not 
Petrarch, and “had a large family by him.” 
Who can believe that Petrarch’s passion for such 
an individual was anything but a convenient 
hook whereon to hang the splendid work of art, 
—glorious though a counterfeit,—which so many 
have taken for the reflection of real passion? 
Had Laura responded to Petrarch’s passion, he 
would have had something better to do than write 
sonnets to her. 

We could multiply these cases to infinity, and 
dissect them with the same result. Sappho was 
desperately in love, no doubt; but was Phaon? 
Considering the red hair of the lady, and the 
unfeminine importance with which she forced 
her passion upon him, we are not surprised 


care to call the letters of Abelard and Heloise 
pictures of true love. They never began to write 


was it? 


| sure of this, that whenever a collection of love | 
letters is anything else but the silliest farrago of | 
nonsense possible, there may be a great deal of | 
good sense, and eloquence, and learning on one | 
side or the other, but of true love there is very 

little indeed. 

Having made up our minds to this, we are the | 
more satisfied to believe that the collection in this | 
volume is not genuine; and, although the letters 
pretend tobe from the lady’s side, we do not believe 
that any feminine brain has been engaged in the 
composition of them. The idea which a perusal 
of them calls up in the mind is that of the most 
unfeminine of all created beings—a strong- 
minded woman, who believes that fine writing is 
the only medium for expressing the heart’s best 
affections. The letters from the gentleman are 
not given, and here we think the editor was wise; 
for it would be difficult indeed to write letters clever 
enough to be taken for the compositions of a man 
whom this clever creature was content to look 
upon as a superior being. But, in truth (assum- 
ing for a moment the business to be genuine), the 
gentleman must, after all, have afforded but a 
very pale reflection of the lady’s passion; for he 
appears to have been the pursued and not the 
pursuer. We know a philosopher who maintains 
that in every match it is the lady who invariably 
proposes; by which he means that it is she who 
first intimates, in some unmistakeable manner, to 
the timid swain that his advances will not be 
repelled. With such ungallant philosophy we 
shall have nothing to do; but in the case of 
which these letters pretend to give the diagnosis 
it certainly is the lady who proposes. We ap- 
peal to a jury of ladies. What would any of 
them think if she were to see such a letter as 
this ? 

Dear Mr. M——,—My brother being obliged to go 
to town to-day on business, and your note requiring 
an immediate answer, he desires me to say we shall 
be delighted to join the pic-nic; and bids me ask if 
you will come in our boat? There is plenty of 
room; and indeed he thinks you will be very com- | 
fortable—more so than in the W.’s boat, as there are 
only he and I, beside the boatman. 

Believe me, dear Mr. M , very truly yours, 
Honorta N : 

Now what is the plain English of this epistle of 
N.to M.? Itis almost an insult to the common 
sense of the experienced reader to attempt to 
explain such an obvious challenge as this; but 
can any one entertain a reasonable doubt that the 
writer of this letter had desperately made up her 
mind to have Mr. M—— all to herself, and that 





| Miss W 
wasted in the air. It is clear that a love affair | Well, what is the result? The pic-nic comes 
can be only half sincere when one of the persons | Off, and M 
engaged in it is indifferent or unintelligent; and it | attentive to one of the Miss W——’s (she with 
is for this reason that the poet who indulges in an | the fair curls and the blue eyes); at any rate 


she was no less desperately jealous of certain 
’s, who were to be of the party? 


was most probably a little too 


there is a quarrel in the boats on the way home, 
and M goes off in dudgeon. Upon this we 
have the second letter of the series, and it is 
positively an apology from Honoria N - 
Forgive me [writes the artless damsel]. Indeed, 
indeed I did not mean to do so; you must have mis- 
understood me, and must have mistaken what I 





| meant. 
ceive the homage of the poet so long as it contri- | 


I hardly remember what | said; but I know 
it must have been something very stupid, and very 
| different from the idea I intended to convey. It was 
| such a happy day, and then, all by my silliness, to 
| end so ill! 

What! ye defenders of woman’s rights, is this 
to be believed—that a young lady, standing upon 
the vantage ground of courtship, should be so 
forgetful of her sex’s privilege to tyrannise at 
that time as to apologise, to confess that she 
didn’t know what she was talking about, to ac- 
cuse herselfof saying “‘ something very stupid,” 
and to admit the possibility of having been guilty 
of silliness? Itis not credible. 

At any rate, this letter seems to have rather 
brusqué the affair, for the next note from the 
lady begins: “ And so you really love me? ” and 
ends: “ Well, I love you, I feel how much, but I 
cannot say it—not how exquisitely and intensely 
happy your letter has made me.” After this, 
all merges into fine writing; the object of the 
lady being evidently to give her intended a taste 
of her quality in that respect. Here, for example, 
is as fine a specimen of amour en bergamotte as 


that he was not. No one, we presume, will | 








need be desired : 


Such a May and June as we have had! May, all 
mild, and balmy, and virginal ; with fresh, glittering, 
pearly mornings; warm, bland noons, and still, sweet 


until they recovered their senses, and then what | evenings; the golden day gradually and almost im- 
As like the natural flower as a dried | 
specimen in an herbarium. No, no; we may be | 


perceptibly merging into the silver night. From day 
to day you could trace her steps in the woods, the 
gardens, the lanes, the meadows, as she touched into 
leaf and blossom each tree, and shrub, and hedge-row, 
and gave wings to millions of insects, voice to millions 
of birds. 

Now here we fall into a difficulty. If, as the 
editor of this collection seems to suggest, the 
country damsel ought to select topics like these, 
and draw the sources of her inspiration from the 
material objects which surround her, what is 
the town damsel to do? Is she to describe, in 
impassioned language, the hackney-cabs and po- 
licemen which pass her window? Shall she be 
enthusiastic about the itinerant potato-can which 
steams opposite her window? Must “ Poor Dog 
Tray,” as played upon the barrel-organ, fill her 
with rapture? Yet these are the things which 
stand to her in the same relation as the trees, 
meadows, and songs of birds do to the rustic 
Celia. 

But enough: these letters are not genuine, 
they bear their condemnation upon their face; 
and, to our mind, they are infinitely less suited 
to the expression of true love, than the silliest 
collection that ever excited the laughter of an 
audience when commented upon by a xzisi prius 
lawyer. 








The London Pulpit. By James Ew1ne Ritcuie. 

Second Edition. London: Tweedie. 

Tus little work presents a brief cosmopolitan 
view of the religious developments of the London 
population, with lively characteristic sketches of 
some of the popular preachers of the different 
sects. The introductory chapter on the religious 
denominations of London is valuable as a statis- 
tical account of the numbers of each denomina- 
tion, and its requirements and means of Church 
accommodation. It also contains remarks on 
the different systems of Church government, 
and a general review of the character and ten- 
dency of the London population with respect to 
religious observances, 

The popular preachers of whom sketches are 
given are the Revs. J. M. Bellew, Dale, Liddell, 
Maurice, Melvill, Villiers, Baldwin Brown, 
Binney, Dr. Campbell, Lynch, Morris, Martin, 
Brock, Howard Hinton, Sheridan Knowles, 
Baptist Noel, Spurgeon, Dr. Cumming, Dr. 
James Hamilton, W. Forster, H. Ierson, Cardinal 
Wiseman, Miall, Dr. Wolff. Perhaps this is 
not the selection that many persons would 
make, and some might ask why are so and 
sO introduced, and so and so omitted ? But 
this is the author’s selection; and after 
perusal of the sketches, every one must acknow- 
ledge that almost, without exception, each of the 
men brought under review has earned for him- 
self some title to public notice. No doubt, on 
some future occasion, the author will publish 
another series of sketches of popular preachers, 
and supply the omissions from the present 
volume. 

The style of Mr. Ritchie is always lively and 
fluent, and oftentimes eloquent. It comes the 
nearest to Hazlitt’s of any modern writer we 
know. His views and opinions are always clear, 
manly, and unobjectionable as regards the man- 
ner in which they are set forth. Many, no doubt, 
will not agree with them, but none can be 
offended at them. As we have already remarked, 
Mr. Ritchie does not write as a sectarian, and it 
is impossible to collect from the treatise to what 
sect he belongs. The tendency of these sketches 
is to introduce into the pulpit a better style of 
preaching than what we have been accustomed 
to, as the following extracts will show: 

Go into the churches of the metropolis any time 
you like, and the probability is that in more than 
half the texts will be taken from the Old Testament, 
and the certainty is that in almost all, all the argu- 
ments and illustrations will have a similar source 
peta To break free from all this, to act in the 
living present, to let the dead past bury its dead, to 
speak to the men of to-day in the language of to-day, 
is a great advantage to a preacher, even if it require 
on his part a little extra care in the composition of 
his sermons; and no one knows this better than the 
Rev. Mr. Bellew, formerly of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta: (pp. 26, 27.) 

I have said Binney is not the kind of man born 
in great cities. You see that in his physical frame: 
it is also evident in his mental character. Everything 
about him is free and independent. Whatever he is, 
he is no narrow-hearted sectarian, shut up in his ow2 
creed, having no sympathies outside his own church. 
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I take it that he sees also a certain kind of goodness 
in the world; that he does not feel 
“What a wretched land is this 
That yields us no supplies.” 

hat he thinks life is to be enjoyed, and that genius 
and wit and beauty are far from sinful in themselves. 
The result is, Binney’s experience of life is greater 
than that of most ministers, and he keeps abreast of 
the age. He studies to understand its thought, to 
answer its questionings, to lead it up to God: (p. 80.) 

The Rev. Baldwin Brown’s distinguishing charac- 
teristic is freshness. There is nothing stale or con- 
ventional about him. He evidently preaches what he 
thinks. His speech is a living speech, not a 
monotonous repetition of old divinity. He has wan- 
dered out of the conventional circle. He has come 
in contact with great minds. He has had a richer 
experience than generally falls to the lot of the divine. 
He views things broadly, and in a manly manner— 
not from the narrow platform of a seot. His faith is 
aliving one. The questions of our age, not of past 
ages, he discusses in the pulpit. The day that passes 
over him is the day to which he devotes his energies : 
( PR. 88, 89.) 

Men who preach to me must not wrestle with 
extinct devils, but with real ones. WhatI want is 
light upon the living present, not upon the dead and 
buried past. Around me are the glare and splendour 
of life—beauty’s smile—ambition’s dream—the gor- 
geousness of wealth—the pride of power. Are these 
things worth living for? Is there anything higher 
and better? And if so, how can [ drown the clamour 
of their seductive voices, and escape into a more 
serene and purer air? (p. 167.) 

Mr. Ritchie has done well in holding up such 
qualities as above described to esteem and ad- 
miration. What amount of good might be ac- 
complished by preaching addressed to the wants 
of the age, may be inferred from that produced 
by the present comparatively used-up conven- 
tional style. Men must be preached to, not 
preached at; their minds must be engaged, not 
their prejudices shocked. 

On the whole, these sketches may be recom- 
mended as most readable and practical; and the 
reader cannot fail to acknowledge Mr. Ritchie’s 
merits, while his mind is interested with his 
vigorous delineations and the freshness and free- 
dom of his views. 








A Handbook of Political Economy. By Sigma. 
London: Bosworth and Harrison. 1858. 
{r Mr. Ruskin should still happen to be in that 
state of ignorance which he confessed to be in 
when he addressed himself to the task of teaching 
the Political Economy of Art to the citizens of 
Manchester, we can heartily recommend to him 
this useful little manual. It seems to us, for the 
most part, based upon sound principles, and may 
therefore, be read with infinite profit by those 
frothy disputants and shallow economists who 
seem to think that the great and difficult science 
of society is the only one which comes by intui- 
tion, We cannot, however, quite agree with the 
author, that the suspensions of the Bank Charter 
Act are to be taken as absolutely conclusive proofs 
that Sir Robert Peel’s system has “ broken down.” 





Town Life. London: William Tweedie. 1858. 
Ir the author of this be fairly amenable to the 
charge of one-sidedness, we fully believe that he 
permits the bias to act upon him unconsciously, 
and that he is a perfectly honest and well- 
meaning writer. His sketches of the evils of 
“Town Life” are highly coloured, and are evi- 
dently drawn from the streets of some provincial 
town; yet the lessons given are profitable, and to 
popularise this little volume among the working 
classes (to whom it is especially addressed) will 
be to do good. 
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Lhe Antiquities of Athens and other Monuments of 
Greece. As measured and delineated by James 
Stuart, F.A.S. and Nicnoras Revert, 
Painters and Architects. Third Edition, with 
Additions. London: Bohn. 

Tuts new volume of “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library” 

contains seventy-one engravings, exhibiting in 

accurate proportion the most interesting archi- 
tectural antiquities of Athens, with descriptions. 

To the classical reader this work will be very ac- 

ceptable. To the architect it will be invaluable. 








A Catalogue of the Portraits painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Knt.. P.R.A. By Wi.1aM Cortoy, 
Esq. London: Longmans and Co. 

Tuis volume is a supplement to Mr. Cotton’s 

volume on “Sir Joshua Reynolds and _ his 

Works,” published about a year ago. It con- 
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execution, the name of the present proprietor, and | 
of the engraver, if any. Mr. Cotton does not, 
however, undertake to vouch for the absolute 
accuracy of the list, and throws a doubt upon 
some pictures which have hitherto been generally 
attributed to Sir Joshua. The list enumerates 
from twelve to thirteen hundred pictures, 





Crime in its Relation to Religious Education and 
Laws, by the Rev. Gites Pucu (Wertheim and 
Co.), is a statement of the author’s experiences as 
a clergyman of the moral condition of various 
districts, with an attempt to trace the causes of | 
crime, and to prescribe the remedy. He con- | 
demns the beer-shops as the sources of great | 
mischief, and he advocates more and better | 
schools, Bible teaching, and visiting of the poor | 
at home, as the most promising means of cure. | 











In times of great political excitement, when 
many questions are agitating the national mind, 
specimens of this kind of literature falls around 
thick as leaves inautumn. ‘The newspapers, it is 
true, offer some vent for the outburst of indivi- 
dual opinion, but not sufficient. Here are Brief! 
Observations addressed to the General Reader on 
the Basis of the Reformation of our Power in India | 
(Le Page and Co.), in which “ An Old Resident in | 
India” rates both the Government and the Com- | 
pany for the errors in their joint administration. | 
—In Justice for India (R. Hardwicke), “ A Plain | 
Speaker” stands forth as the advocate of the | 
Sepoys, and intimates, plainly enough, that we | 
have no business in India at all. In a few | 
modest pages On LReorganising the Administration 

of India (Effingham Wilson), Captain Moorsom, | 
M.I.C.E., makes some quiet and sensible sugges- | 
tions as to the new form of government.——Capt. | 
Maconochie has addressed a well-written and | 
judicious pamphlet On Punishment to the National | 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, | 
urging his favourite plan which he calls the Mark | 
System, which consists in making prisoners earn | 
their own indulgences and even their own living. | 
—— Government and Law Saturday Half- Holiday | 
(Stevens and Norton), is a letter to the Lord | 
Chancellor in favour of the salutary half-holiday | 
movement, extracted from the Law Times of the | 
23rd of January ult. | 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Art Journal for February engraves from the 
Royal Collection two great pictures—“ Phillips’s 
Letter-Writer of Seville” and “ Fripp’s Kilchurn 
Castle.” There is also a beautiful illustration of 
a piece of sculpture by Phyffers, representing the 
wounded at Scutari. The artist whose works are | 
illustrated is J. F. Lewis, three of whose famous 
pictures are engraved on wood. Mr. and Mrs. S. 
C. Hall’s “ Book of the Thames” is another richly- 
illustrated contribution. 

The National Magazine attracts by its numerous 
and excellent woodcuts, which make it quite a 
work of art, and they are selected with taste and 
judgment. The literature, too, is above the 
average of cheap periodicals. 

Mr. Russell’s “‘ Narrative of the Crimean Ex- 
pedition” is now completed. 

A specimen of Mr. O’Byrne’s “ Biographical 
Dictionary of all living Naval Officers” pro- 
mises a work of great value. The memoirs | 
are brief, and consist of facts and figures packed | 
together as closely as possible, and more for re- 
ference than reading. 

Part XVIII. of Routledge’s Shakespeare contains | 
“ King Henry the Fifth,” profusely illustrated by | 
John Gilbert, and with extraordinary spirit. | 








A SensistE Man.—Christian Rauch, the late 
sculptor, was never ashamed of the humble begin- 

nings of his career. It is true that he did not seek | 
the opportunity to speak of the time when he wore 
the lacquey’s livery; but, that opportunity once given, | 
he did not shrink from giving utterance to recollec- 
tions which to a less elevated mind would, perhaps, 
have been painful. One day, it is reported in the 
German papers, he accepted an invitation of the court, 
and was riding to the castle, accompanied by Prince 
Wistgenstein, in one of the royal carriages. “ Your 
Highness,” Rauch smiling said, “has most likely for- 
gotten that I have already had the honour of riding 
in your company this same road?” ‘‘I really have 
no recollection of the fact,” the Prince answered. 
“ Why,’’ was the reply, “that can be easily under- 
stood, for it is now more than forty years since; and 
besides, at that time your Highness rode inside the 








tains a list of the portraits ascertained to have 





carriage, and I stood behind !” 





been painted by Sir Joshua, with the date of | 


A Lucky Autuor.—To the Editors of the Evening 
Post :—The following scrap may be interesting to the 
book-makers of America. It is from some original 
material, under the date July 1773, which lately came 
into my possession :—‘* Mr. Hawkesworth, author of 
the ‘Adventurer,’ has published the several late 
voyages to the South Sea, from the materials fur- 
nished by Commodore Byrne, Captains Wallace, 
Cook, &c. These were given into his hands by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, to digest and publish in the 
most elegant manner, which is offered in three quarto 
volumes, at three guineas price. Dr. Robinson re- 
ceived only 4000 guineas for an original work, the 
‘History of Charles V.,’ but Dr. Hawkesworth for 
this compilation has made the following bargain for 
himself :—The English booksellers gave him 60002, 
and also 200 sets of the books, for the perpetual right 
of the copy; he has likewise received from a book- 
seller at the Hague two guineas for every sheet of the 
work, and the like sum from a Paris bookseller, for 
the exclusive privilege of printing it in the Dutch and 
French languages. The Lords of the Admiralty have 
also made him a present of 1500 guineas, to pay for 
the copper-plates that adorn these volumes. Dr. 
Hawkesworth owes this good fortune to Mr. Garrick’s 
recommendation of him to Lord Sandwich, through 
whose interest he is just now chosen a director of the 
East India Company. This is mentioned as a strik- 
ing instance of the liberality of London booksellers to 
gentlemen whose talents are dedicated to their emolu- 
ment.—E size Lee. New York, Jan. 11, 1858.”"— 
American Publishers’ Circular. 

SeconD INTERVIEW wWitH HumBoLpt.—I was glad 
when the clock struck twelve at last, and I could leave 
the rattling streets for that quiet corner of the palace 
in which Humboldt lives. The door was opened, as 
before, by Seifert, who recognised me at once. ‘* Wel- 
come back!” he cried; ‘“‘we know where you have 
been—we have read all your letters! His Excellency 
has been quite sick, and you will not find him so 
strong as he was last year, but he is in tolerable health 
again, thank God! Come in, come in ; he is waiting.” 
Opening the door as he spoke, he ushered me into a 
little library, on the threshold of which Humboldt, 
who had risen, received me. He was slightly paler 
than before, a little thinner, perhaps, and I could see 
that his step was not so firm; but the pale-blue 
eye beamed as clear and intelligent as ever, and 
the voice had as steady and cheery a tone. He 
shook hands with the cordiality of a friend, and 
after the first greetings were over questioned 
minutely concerning my travels in the north. But 
one topic soon suggests a hundred others, and 
he was ere long roaming at large over the whole field 
of geography and climatology, touching the farthest 
and darkest regions of the earth with the light of his 
stupendous knowledge. The sheets of the new volume 
of “Cosmos” lay upon the table. “Here is what Ihave 
been doing since you were here before,” said he, 
taking it up; “ the work will be published in two or 
three weeks.” ‘ You find yourself, then, still capable 
of such labour ?” I ventured to ask. ‘“‘ Workis now a 
part of my life,” said he; ‘‘I sleep so little, and much 
rest would be irksome. Day before yesterday, I worked 
for sixteen hours, reviewing these sheets.” ‘‘ Are you 
not greatly fatigued,” I asked, “ after such an exer- 
tion?” “On the contrary,” he replied, ‘I feel re- 


| freshed, but the performance of it depends greatly on my 
| state of bodily health. 


I am unconscious of any 
mental fatigue.” As I saw in the face, and heard in the 
voice, of the splendid old man, all the signs of a 
sound, unfailing intellect, I could well believe it. I 
had prided myself a little on having worked with the 
brain fifteen hours a day for six months, yet here was 
Humboldt, in his eighty-ninth year, capable of an 
equal exertion. The manner in which he spoke of 
his bodily health was exceedingly interesting to me. 
His mind, full of vigour and overflowing with 
active life, seemed to consider the body as some- 
thing independent of itself, and to watch with a 
curious eye its gradual decay as he might have 
watched that of a tree in his younger days. “ I have 
been unwell through the summer,” said he, “ but you 
must not believe all you may have seen in the news- 
papers concerning my illness. They stated that I was 
attacked with apoplexy, but it was only a vertigo, 
which soon left me, and has not been followed by 
any of the usual effects of apoplexy. One result, 
however, shows that my body is beginning to give 
way. I have not the same power of controlling m 
limbs as formerly; the will does not seem to act wit 
the muscles; there is a link broken somewhere, which 
it is probably too late to restore. For instance, 
very often, when I attempt to walk straightforward, 
I do not feel certain that my legs will carry me in a 
straight line; they may go either to one side or the 
other, and, though I cannot notice any real want of 
strength, I feel uncertain and mistrustful. For this 
reason, I must have assistance when I go up or dowm 
stairs. After all, it is not singular that some parts of 
the machinery should get rusty at my age.” Soon 
afterward, while speaking of Thibet, he referred to a 
very fine copperplate map, and I noticed that he saw 
the most minute names distinctly, without the 
aid of spectacles. But then he has the eyat 
of a youth of twenty years. Age may palsyhis 
limbs, but it has never looked out of those win- 
dows.—Byaard Taylor's Correspondence to the New 
York Tribune. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

A GREAT treat is a good novel, written heartily, 
naturally, engagingly—one which all detain 
you by the fireside, sheltered from re biting 
east wind. b 
means, leading you into pleasant nooks, a jown 
by pleasant streams, and across sex 
But let us not have solitudes either. Let us 
have a few real men and women, talking natu 
rally, and standing firmly on their feet, not on 
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tiptoe. Let them love, and hope, and fear, and 
now and then hate one another genuinely. T 
hate is c alnly a great sin; but it belongs to 
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i steel w ires. 
If we must have thunder and lichtni the 
elements comport themselves “e of 
sheet-iron and burnt rosin. 0, 
must obey the laws of gravity. wond erful 











escap be made 1t res orting to trap- 
doors. Now we think we can honestly recommend 
to the notice of the reader a novel written upon 
these positive principles, from the pen of a lady, 
and all the way from Venice. Madame, or rather 
the Signora, Luigio Codemo-Gerstenbrandt has 
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and is born in a little village in the heart of the 
mountains of Treviso. Of course he is greatly 
ignorant of the great world, and is as rustic - 
needs be. From his native village he is all « 

sudden removed to Venice, where opens hi 
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desire to please, there is always an awkwardness | some, a large deduction must be made for dupli- 
in his movements. He has proper instincts of | cates, triplicates, down to quintriplicates and 
what is expected of him; but he cannot manage | septriplicates even, as the library was the spoil 
his limbs properly, and sits uneasily upon his | of many libraries at the time of the revolution 
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Deduct, again, some thousands of theatrical 
pieces and brochures unknown and unread: 
deduct multitudes of ephemeral pieces, which it 
possesses, but which the astutest librarian of the 
establishment cannot lay his hand upon—deduct 
| all these, and its actual wealth is not 400,000 
volumes; and of these there are not, possibly, 
half the number representing the literature of 
the Europe out of France. It has never been 
collected with system; its large dimensions hay¢ 
resulted from spoliage and haphazard. We 
have made it our business to inquire of some of 
the best informed of the habitués of the reading- 
room of the Imperial Library, but have been 
unable to discover that any branch of science is 
well represented. This may result from the 
fact that the French people are an essentially 
gregarious people. They hear only their own 
bleat, and respect only their own wool. Our 
respected friend “ Atticus” attributes their union 
to the ma acheruationt tendencies which make them 
timorous, and induce them to herd together. We 
attribute their union to the Gallic bleat. Inn 
country are the languages, saving the classica 
always, <0 little cultivated. English and German 
authors are known and read greedily, but nearly 
always in the form of translation. To the great 
| multitude the languages of the Continent are so 
{many utterly unknown tongues. But France 
always so boastful of her love of literature— and 
| with good reason, for no country in this respec 
has conferred more benefits upon mankind—ha 
been limited also by her poverty in keeping her 
chief library “up tothe mark.” Her acquisitions 
to the Rue de Richelieu are chiefly due to the 
unpaid-for of her own soil, prepar ed by her owt 
She respects literary glory ; greatly, but sh 
' respects military glory more. She expends mor 
upon five field-marshals than she expends upon 
books. It is a fact, made patent to the world by 
the repo rts of the Minister of Public Instruction 
| that a sum of about 5500/. annually is all that 
has > een voted for the purchase of acquisitions to 
| this establishment since 1848. Seethe consequence 
| she allows herself to be outbid by the far poorer 
7dom of Bavaria and by our richer selves ; 
she is doomed to behold the collections of her 
| children pass into the hands of strangers. For 
} ex umple : the late Etienne Quatremére, member 
*the Academy of Inscriptions, and professor in 
Sollege of France, left behind him a library 
of precious books, and more than 1100 original 
manuscripts, many of which there was none to 
equal in Europe. The King of Bavaria comes to 
| the knowle< ige of this, and sends a scientific com- 
missio n to Paris to examine the collection, and 
| to value it in detail. It was final ly acquired for 
rice of 350,000 francs (14,000/.) 
purchase. In this bargain were included 
the unedited manuscripts of Quatremére 
five dictionaries of the Arabian, Persian, Syr 
Coptic, and Armenian languages. At the 
of the library of Raoul-Rochette, perpetual secre- 
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tary of the Academy of the Fine , the 
British Mus scum W as able to outbid the French 
government, and to possess itself of the greats 


at treasure. Quite recently 
Natural History was unable to 
he sale of the Jussicus 

rorks of which it stood in 
f ister of Instruction had not come 
to its aid with ithe paltry sum of 200/., it would 
not have been able to have acquired, at the pric 
| of 480/., the autograph manuscripts of th e cele- 
brated botanist Tournefort. The staff of the 
Imperial Library is maintained at a price whi 
would reflect disgrace on the poorest provinci 
free library in England. At the time of the 
Great Exhibition in Paris the staff was aug- 
mented in the Rue de Richelieu, in order that 
the curiosity of strangers might be the better 
gratified. Now, this institution consists of five 
| departments: 1, the department of printed boks; 
2, that of manuscripts; 3, that of prints oF 
| engravings; 4, that of maps; 5, that of medals 
| and antiquities—divisions similar to those of the 
| British Museum. Well, for all those five 
departments, the budget for extra-assistance has 
| descended to the modest sum of 320/. (less than 
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The > commission now sitting to inquire into the | signed it with his name and ac adopted that of the hero of one of Victor Hug 
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One morning Canonnier and his friends had gor 
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season to see every apartment let and bespoken | supposing him at first to be a pilgrim or foreign 
two or three deep, are now without a single | priest, till on a fuller view I discovered in my 
English tenant. The only establishment of the | neighbour no less conspicuous a personage than 
kind in Paris doing well is said to be the Hotel | Overbeck. For this festival was first exhibited 
du Louvre, which is, however, supported by | at St. Maria Maggiore, on the balustrades of the 


Americans and Russians. 
The Parisian tradesman cares very little about 


| 


| 


high altar, a series of statues carved in wood, and 
lustrously gilt, lately presented by the Pope to 


despotism, though loving in his heart a little | the Chapter, being six figures of angels sup- 
brag about /a liberté; but once touch his pocket, | porting candelabra, designed with a beauty and 


and he will ta/k even under Napoleon III. 


The | freedom that at once evince the workmanship 


Government will scarcely remain blind to the | ofa superior hand. Their artist is Galli, a well- 
discontent this absence of the English from their | known Roman sculptor, and the gilding was 


capital creates, and it is supposed a relaxation of 
the vexatious passport system lately prescribed 
will soon take place. 


assigned to Fiorentini of Imola, who used a 
method of his own invention, also introducing 
borders of richly-coloured enamel-work round 


The fall of the Palmerston régime caused far less | the draperies. On the same occasion was seen, 


sensation in Paris than might have been expected. 
To the masses the name of his lordship had been 
looked upon in times gone by as a kind of bug- 
bear to naughty absolutist kings; but he had 
talked so largely, and done so little, that the 
strugglers for liberty had long ceased to hope for 
anything at his hands. The noble lord’s bouncing 
speeches had at first led many into peril by en- 
couraging them to act, in the hope of assistance— 
assistance which never came, and in fact never 
could come from England without the country was 
prepared to support his oratory by going to 
war. His glowing speeches and the idle cheers 
of the House of Commons were therefore some- 
thing worse than impudent, they were cruel! 
As an active, able member of the cabinet, 
Lord Palmerston is considered here to be a 
valuable servant of the Crown, but as en- 
tirely out of place as prime minister, for which 
he had neither dignity of character, recognised 
high principles, nor, above all, that steady ad- 
herence to truth which is required to give 
authority to the words of a statesman who speaks 
in the name of the Government of England—the 
highest honour, perhaps, in the present state of 
the world, that any human being—conscious of 
the importance and grandeur of the part he is 
called upon to play—can attain to. But this 
consciousness Lord Palmerston never possessed. 
Not all the hyperbolic eulogiums of his morning 
and evening parasites, poured forth day after day, 
could ever persuade the world that Palmerston 
was a great man. Ready, brilliant, witty, with 
all the fluency peculiar to his country; but of 
moral sense and principle be was more destitute 
than even Irishmen usually are. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Vatican and Capitoline Museums—The Chris- 
tian Museums—Antiquarian Discoveries—Over- 
beck — Festivities of Christmas — Theatres — 
Literature—The Academy of St. Luke, and Study 
of Sculpture. 

(Concluded from p. 90.) 

We had a Christmas here that seemed a glimpse 

of spring in December, as if all nature were 

rejoicing in the great festival of Christianity. 

The Papal High Mass attracted multitudes of 

every class, and endless was the stream of vehi- 

cles, from state chariots to the vulgarest hackneys, 


that slowly made its way in returning across the | 


bridge of St. Angelo. Yet St. Peter’s did not 


look crowded, for such architecture always domi- | 


nates over and subdues whatever throngs may fill 
its spaces. The vocal music was not very impres- 
sive, little else than a severe monotonous chant, 
throughout this service, but for the interruption 
when its holiest action is proclaimed by the sub- 
limely swelling strains of the clarions. Pius IX. 
has abandoned the practice of celebrating the 
night of this vigil at St. Maria Maggiore, and 
now only assists at the rites in the Sistine Chapel; 
but solemnities were held, nevertheless, at that 
basilica, lasting from three a.m. till sunrise, with 
all the pomp possible in the absence of highest 
dignitaries. The same illumination as when the 
Papal “cappella” was held here shed floods of 
lustre from altars, colonnades, and pictured 
walls, through those majestic aisles; the music 
was grandly exalting; nothing theatrical or taw- 
dry was admitted, and the character of the whole 
celebration was of mystic and solemn splendour. 
Interesting was it to watch its effect on the 
devout groups of peasants (many in strange cos- 
tume) who formed the great body of the congre- 
gation, kneeling at different altars, or gazing in 
silent wonder at the gorgeous shrine containing 
the relics of the “Santa Cuna.” One I noticed, 
alike devoutly absorbed but of different aspect, 














for the first time in this sanctuary, a finely- 
woven carpet with the Papal arms in the centre, 
sent to the Pope by Count du Mortier from 
Belgium, and also presented by his Holiness to 
the Chapter of this basilica. 

In Rome we have no such classic and substan- 
tial viands for Christmas as in England; but the 
Anglican mince-pie is constantly insinuating 
itself into favour here. The customary dainties 
dedicated by Italians to this season bear no com- 
parison with those of John Bull, though im- 
measurable are the sugared surfaces now 
covering booths in the streets, and tables in the 
cafés, with their supply of hard-baked sweet- 
meats, to be reprobated as veritable conspiracy 
against teeth and digestions; yet it would be 
unjust to leave without notice such southern 
curiosities as the wild boar and the porcupine, 
now exhibited daily at the market near the 
Pantheon, with promises more consolatory for 
Roman good cheer. It is generally complained 
that tourists are not, this winter, filling Rome— 
or rather Roman pockets—to the extent of former 
precedents; but this lament comes almost with 
the regularity of the seasons themselves; and 
among recent arrivals may be noted names 
familiar to many lands—besides the Dowager 
Royalty of Spain, Frederika Bremer, lively and 
vigorous (I am told) as ever; Reumont, author of 
so many excellent volumes on Italian story or 


biography; and Lord Vernon, who is said to be | 


preparing a new edition of his Dante. Mrs. 
Jameson is also expected from Florence, where 
she has been some time indefatigably engaged on 
the sequel to her most valuable illustrations of 
Christian Art. 

No respects of season or authority impose 
silence on Pasquino, the original oracle of 


| the 16th century, still living in Rome, nor upon 


his cotemporary Marforio, who prompts or elicits 
the sallies of impertinence. Taking occasion 
from the fine Christmas weather, the latter 
asked the former, “ What could be the festi- 
val for which all the Romans were preparing 
now—was it really the Natale or Pasqgua?” “It 
is Easter, to be sure,” was answered ; “ for don’t 
you see they have taken away the bells?” (campana 
in the Italian, alluding to the observances of 
Holy Week, when from Thursday to the Gloria 
on Saturday all bells are silent.) The subject is 
too painful to be treated jestingly, but the fate of 
the marquis whose name corresponds to this 
Italian word is now a topic of comment or con- 
jecture in every sense and spirit. It is known 
that he has withdrawn the plea for a trial by 
the civil court, and that the Sacra Consul has 
decided on referring the case to criminal jurisdic- 
tion. An elaborate defence, prepared for him 


and printed, was not allowed to be published. | 


One Italian periodical states that, with a view to 
the sale of his Etruscan Museum, he had re- 
quested Visconti to estimate its value, and that 
the amount named by this connoisseur was six 
million francs. A gentleman named Newton, 
acting as commissioned by the English Govern- 
ment, wrote a letter engaging to mediate for the 
sale, which is said to have been produced by the 
accused in the course of the interrogations. 
Whatever may be the decision of law, all must 
feel for the amiable and accomplished English 
lady who became the wife of Campana only afew 
years since, and is well known here for her cha- 
rities as well as the charms of her society. 

On the 26th of December were opened four 
theatres, and on the following night the Apollo 
Opera-house commenced its campaign with 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegro—not a decided suc- 
cess for such a magnate in music. The Argen- 
tina Theatre supplies national drama, instead of 
the Valle, being a much larger and better house. 
Here the principal actor is Salvini, whose late 
triumphs in Paris have set the seal to his reputa- 


fined comedy, may be considered the first living 
actor of Italy. With many physical advantages 
a fine countenance, and powerful, harmonioy; 
voice, Salvini displays, in his best parts, tha 
unity of conception and sustained power of 
embodiment that belong only to the great artists 
of the scene. He, as well as the prima donna, 
Madame Cazzola (a graceful and accomplished 
actress), were received with fervent good-yil] 
/on the first night of their engagement, jp 
| Goldoni’s Pamela, a comedy of much effective 
dialogue but little action, founded on the nove 
| of Richardson. 

On St. John’s-day was an artistic ceremonial, 
intended to honour the name-day of Pius IX., a 
the Academy of St. Luke, when prizes were 
awarded for the competition called the Clemen. 
tine. Monsignor Milesi, Minister of Public Works, 
&e., conferred the laurels on the successful can. 
didates. All the professors and academicians 
in Rome attended, and Tenerani, as president, 
did the honours. ‘The address (which would 
anywhere else have been assigned to some eni- 
nent artist) was given here by a prelate, Mon. 
signor Asinari, a titular archbishop, and prefect 
of the Vatican Library. He made it, for the most 
part, an encomium on the now extinct Albanj 
family, particularly on its most exalted scion, 
Clement XI., who founded the periodical compe. 
tition called after him. The three cardinals of 
that house, and their merits as patrons of arts 
and letters, were then passed in review for eulogy, 
including the last, who assigned, by testament, a 
fund for the monument to his benefactor, Pius 
VIUI., the commission for which was given by 
the present Pope to Tenerani. The first prizes, 
for painting, sculpture, and architecture, were all 
bestowed on Roman competitors, the secondary 
on several other Italians. Besides the scene of 
this premiation, its palazzo near the Forum, the 
Academy of St. Luke has another locality in the 
Via Ripetta, a large new house, where eight lec- 
tures, on the several branches of art, are delivered 
weekly, and in the fullest sense public. I might 
add largely to my last catalogue of recent works 
of sulpture here, if space allowed a review of all 
produced in Rome in 1857. The novelty in Mr. 
| Macdonald’s studio, “* Penelope with the bow,” is 
a seated figure, expressive, together with quiet 
dignity and grace, of the anxious thought of the 
moment to which her trials have led the wife of 
Ulysses. Two American sculptors, long resident 
here—Mr. Mozier and Mr. Rogers—have drawn 
subjects from a sphere yet quite new to their art, 
that of Indian tradition or story ; anditis gratifying 
to see that this art can avail itself of living reality 
instead of dwelling perpetually amid the dreams of 
the past. The Pocahontas, the Wept of Wish- 
tonwish, and an Indian girl singing a lament at 
her lover’s grave (from one of Bryant’s lyrics) 
are statues by Mr. Mozier that prove how 
happily such subjects may be adapted to the con- 
ditions of plastic treatment; but a group, now 
being wrought in marble, of the Prodigal Son 
embraced by the father, seems to me the finest in 
every respect of his performances hitherto. It 
calls to mind (though by no resemblance what- 
ever) another impressively beautiful treatment 
of this theme, a group executed in Rome some 
years ago by Mr. Theed. Mr. Spence displays 
a genius truly progressive, and three of his more 
| recent works strike me as of a higher order in 
| conception and poetic presentment than any pre- 
| viously produced by him—a Cupid putting on his 
quiver; a Psyche with the vase, in a graceful 
| attitude of drooping despondeucy; and a pecu- 
| liarly beautiful group, the “ Angel’s Whisper,” 

illustrating the Irish superstition, equally beau- 

tiful, on which Lover has founded a_ popular 
| ballad. I believe the young American lady who 
is Mr. Gibson’s pupil, Miss Hosmer, has already 
acquired reputation by works exhibited in 
England. Her “Beatrice Cenci,” asleep in prison 
on the morning of her execution, is both affecting 
and very original; another recumbent statue she 
has recently finished is a monumental portrait, 
finely treated, of a young lady named Falconet, 
who died in Rome, and is here represented in 
that placid ideal repose, between sleep and death, 
that is surely most suitable for the statuary of 
the tomb. C. J. H. 














Tue Famity or Tue Errrick SHerHerp.—Lord 
Palmerston has intimated to Miss Hogg, the eldest 
daughter of the Ettrick Shepherd, that her Majesty 
has been pleased, in consideration of her father’s genius, 
to confer upon her a civil-list pension of 40. a-year. 
A few years ago, Lord Aberdeen bestowed upon Mrs. 
Hogg, the poet’s widow, a pension of 30/., which she 





tion, and who, in the walks of tragedy and re- 


continues to enjoy.— Courant. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Ix a paper “On Molecular Impressions by Light 
and Electricity,” read at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. Grove explained that he used the term mole- 
cule either as signifying the particles of bodies 
smaller than those having a sensible magnitude, 
or only as a term of contradistinction from masses. 
Great progress has been made in molecular 
physics during the present century. The re- 
markable relations existing between the physical 
structure of matter and its effect upon heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, &c., had previously 
attracted but little attention. Take the two 
agents, light and electricity; their effects depend 
on the molecular structure of the bodies subjected 
to their influence. Carbon as diamond transmits 
light, but stops electricity ; but as coke or graphite 
transmits electricity but stops light. All solid 
transparent bodies are non-conductors of electri- 
city; and opaque bodies, as black carbon, and 
the metals which are the best conductors of 
electricity, are non-conductors of light. But the 
converse of this class of effects was that to 
which Mr. Grove wished to direct attention, 
namely, the changes in the molecular structure of 
matter produced by light and electricity. The 
effect of light on plants, on their growth and 
colour, the bleaching effect of light on coloured 
bodies, the phosphorescence of certain substances 
by insolation or exposure to the sun, has long 
been known, but had led to no further in- 
quiry. L. Euler conceived that light may be 
regarded as a movement or undulation of ordi- 


nary matter; to which an objection was raised by ! 
Dr. Young, that if this view was correct, all { dividing it into four portions. 








voleanic district of such peculiar structure that 
it has, perhaps, no exact parallel. It may be 
described as an island of basalt rising out of 
the desert, its interior intersected with numerous 
cracks and fissures of great breadth. On the 
eastern border of Es-Sufah are situated some 
ancient towns, some of which are as large as 
modern Jerusalem, found in a great state of pre- 
servation, the doors even remaining perfect, and 
one of the towns being remarkable as built of 
white stone. The principal feature, however, in 
this desert is a tract of country where, for a 
considerable distance, the surface of the plain is 
covered with loose basaltic stones, polished and 
rounded like boulders. On the smooth surface 
of the stones are frequently found figures of 
animals and inscriptions, some well executed 
and others of the rudest workmanship. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson stated that the inscriptions 
on the stones were in early Phenician characters, 
much older than any yet discovered, indicating 
that they must have been made between 700 and 
1000 B.c. The existence of these towns in a 
desert showed that the country must have under- 
gone great physical changes. The towns are 
evidently of the same high antiquity as those 
seen in Bashan, and should the inscriptions be 
deciphered, some light may be thrown on the 
history of the early inhabitants of the country.— 
Mr. H. R. Wallace then read a paper on the Arru 
Islands, a group in the Avafura Sea, ninety miles 
south of New Guinea, consisting of one large 
central island, with a number of smaller ones 
scattered round it; the largest is about eighty 
miles long and thirty broad, and is traversed 
along its breadth by three channels or rivers, 
The only way of 


bodies should possess the properties of solar | accounting for the origin of these islands is by 


phosphorus. To this Mr. Grove had replied, 


supposing them to have once formed a part of the 


that “so many bodies have this property, and { main land, from which they have been separated 
with so great variety in its duration, that non | by the subsidence of an intervening district. 


constat all may not have it, though for a time so 
short that the eye cannot detect its duration. 
The fact of the phosphorescence by insolation of 
a large number of bodies, is in itself evidence of 
the matter of which they are composed being 
thrown into a state of undulation, or at all events 
molecularly affected by the impact of light, and 
is theretore an argument in support of the view 
to which objection is taken.” And this conjecture 
has been verified by the experiments of M. Niepce 
de St. Victor ; and the number of substances 
proved to be molecularly affected by light is so 
rapidly increasing, that it is by no means un- 
reasonable to suppose that all bodies are 


in a greater or less degree changed by its im- | 


pact. Passing to electricity, every day brings 
fresh evidence of the molecular changes effected 
by this agent. A beautiful and one of the practical 
results to science of molecular changes was 
afforded by the photographs of the moon, by Mr. 
Warren de la Rue. 
this point a question on the application of ad- 
ventitious light on astronomical photographs; 
“Could a better effect be obtained by illuminat- 
ing the photographic image, and applying micro- 
scopic power to that, than by magnifying the 
luminous image in the usual way by the eye- 
glass of the telescope?” All the phenomena go 
to show that light and electricity, in numerous 
cases, produce a molecular change in ponderable 
matter affected by them. The modifications of 
the supposed imponderables themselves have 
long been the subject of investigation, and the 
recent progress of science teaches to look for 
the reciprocal effects on the matter affected by 
them. Mr. Grove felt convinced that a dynamic 
theory—one which regards the imponderables as 
forces acting upon ordinary matter in different 
states of density, or as modes of motion, and not 
as fluids or entities—is the truest conception 
which the mind can form of these agents; but to 
those who are not willing to go so far, the ever- 
increasing number of instances of such molecular 
changes affords a boundless field of promise for 
future investigation—for new physical discoveries 
and new practical applications. 

At the Royal Geographical Society a paper 
was read by Mr. Graham describing an expedi- 
tion in the desert of Hourdn, a district to the 
north-east of Damascus, and which had not been 
previously explored by Europeans. The results 
of the journey are the discovery of Es-Sufah, a 





Mr. Grove suggested on |} 





| 





The distribution of animals, which are the same 
in Arru and New Guinea, seems to confirm this. 
The country is richly wooded, and the principal 
products are tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl, and 
birds’-nests. — Mr. Enderby communicated an 
extract of a journal of the schooner liza Scott, by 
Capt. Balleny. Thesubject of this voyage had been 
mentioned in the society’s Journal, with an account 
of the discovery of the Balleny Islands, and the 
attempt to land at Sabrina Land. The American 
exploring expedition had sighted Sabrina Land, 
and it had been seen by other vessels. Sir G. 


DRAMA, &c. 


Vice-Presidents, took the chair. The Rev. 
Thomas Hugo then proceeded to read a paper 
“On the Bell Tower of the Tower of London,” 
which was received with marked attention. Mr. 
Nichols read a paper on “The Lieutenants of 
the Tower,” and with reference to the dues levied 
by the lieutenants on all the wine coming 
into the port of London, exhibited one of the 
leather bottles, holding about three gallons, in 
which the wine used to be taken from the vessel 
to the Tower, two of these being the lieutenant’s 
allowance. Mr. William Tayler read a paper 
entitled “A Walk through London, from West- 
minster to the Tower, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 





ARCHITECTURE. 
REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A 
FINE ART. 
As the Gothicists are fast getting rid of the old 
cry about English Pointed, and seem inclined to 
make up a compound of any and all kinds of 
pointed art as the architecture for England; so 
the Classicists are resolving on a medley of all 
sorts, to be circumscribed within an outline of 
general classic character. Mr. Walters, eminent 
in Manchester, has put forth a design for the ware- 
house of the Messrs. Kershaw, &c., in which, 
having carried up three stories of Graeco-Roman, 
he claps on a fourth of Florentine Byzantine, 
which he crowns again with a Corinthian cornice, 
and surmounts the whole with a parapet compo- 
sition, partially pierced at the ends, and finished 
with a couple of little urns infinitely provocative 
of what mischievous boys call a “cock-shy.” A 
view of this appears in the Building News for 
12th Feb. Admitting the imposing effect of the 
whole as a sample of street design, we would 
desire to know what is the intended, or the likely, 
effect of such a precedent upon the national taste? 
Is the principle of good design to be harmonious 
continuity, or abrupt transition? Are we to 
strike our totals under distinct heads, or only 
under “ bills of parcels?” The latter may be the 
Manchester way : “ omnium gatherum ;” total, the 
| effect produced. If Mr. Walters had finished his 
third story with a handsome string-course or 
plat-band, decorated with what Mr. Ruskin calls 
the ugliest of all thirgs, a Greek frette—had he 
knocked away his little cubes and knobs, put a 
range of handsome Greek or Roman windows 
between his well-conceived pilasters, and finished 





Back coincided with Mr. Enderby, that Capt. 
Balleny is entitled to the discovery of these 
islands and to the name which they bear. 

At a late meeting of the Geological Society, in 
a paper “On the Evolution of Ammonia from 
Volcanoes,” Dr. Daubeny referred to the existence 
of a chemical compound of titanium with nitro- 
gen, and pointed out its bearing on one part of 
the theory of volcanoes, namely, the evolution of 
ammonia, and the consequent presence of ammo- 
niacal salts amongst the products of their opera- 
tions. Two hypotheses had been suggested by 
Bischoff and Bunsen, to which there were serious 
objections. The affinity, however, which certain 
metals possess for nitrogen, afford grounds on 
which to build a theory respecting the production 
of ammonia. Titanium absorbs nitrogen from 
the air, and the union of heated titanic acid with 
nitrogen takes place with so much energy as to 
generate light and heat, and thus constitutes a 
case of combustion, in which nitrogen and not 
oxygen acts as the supporter. Dr. Daubeny, 
however, did not think that titanium, although 
present in volcanoes, could be made to account for 
the large quantities of sal ammoniac that are 
known to occur; but, arguing from analogy, that 
metals generally and probably, even hydrogen, 
might combine directly with nitrogen in the in- 
terior of the globe, under conditions of great 


pressure, and other circumstances likely to mo- | 


dify the nature of those reactions which take 
place under our eyes. 





the whole with a rich balustrade, without the 
{ little urns aforesaid—we should have had some- 
thing, not for Manchester only, but for our 
national credit ; but he must not be correct, be- 
| cause that were commonplace, and the result is 
an issue which we the more regret because Mr. 
Walters is no commonplace man. Havelock’s 
Buildings, Liverpool (Building News, 5th Feb.), 
may be commonplace enough, but they are up 
to the occasion ; and if the other houses of the 
street, as shown in the view, were of equal beauty, 
Manchester would have little cause to regret the 
employment of Mr. Horace Field. 

Mr. C. Gray’s Woburn Chambers, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, should be studied by Mr. 
Walters, of Liverpool. The view of this hand- 
some building, in the Building News for Feb. 19, 
illustrates what we mean by oneness in design. 
We only wish he had not used the Gothic trefoil 
under his cornice, nor the little Byzantine embel- 
lishments on his chimneys; for we might have 
had their equivalent without any such petty 
theft. We also think it had been an improve- 
ment to carry down the outlines of the angle 
piers of his crowning arcade, so as to unite with 
those of the rusticated piers below. But Mr. 
Gray’s building, as it stands, is eminently bold, 
beautiful, and artistic; nor can he have more 
pride in his work than we have pleasure in its 
eulogy. Such palpable arguments as this aré 
worth a volume of advocacy against the Gothic 
mania; and we hail with real satisfaction its 





Lonpon AND MippLesex ARCH XOLOGICAL 
Socrery.—A general meeting of the members of 
this society took place on Wednesday evening, 
the 10th inst., at the rooms of the Architectural 
Exhibition, Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall. In the absence of Lord Londes- 
borough, Mr. Ex-Sheriff Keats, one of the 


eloquent appeal on behalf of the classic cause. 

In the Builder for Feb. 20 is a view of the 
Bank at New York—a smart, showy thing, of 
very little critical merit, with scarcely a touch of 
the artist, except in its door-way, which well 
unites with the pedestals and parapets of the 
steps and buttresses up the end of the building 
very satisfactorily. The remainder is little better 
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another; but that is all we can utter in their 
favour. The sameness of the four ranges of win- 





dows, all save the lower ones circul “hea led, 
exhibits at best a timid propriety wholly devoid 
of invention; while the bold character of the 
cornice makes the superficial finery of the rest 
the more objectionable. It may be truly said of 
this building, that it exhibits sameness without 
simplicity, and multitude without 
total. Pretty it is of course, and to th 
cated eye it may be pleasing 
but though, as a piece of cabinet-work, it may be 
a rich addition to the architecture of New York, 
it is but indifferent as an example 
American architecture. 
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the common error of studying the elevation of 


his steeple geometrically in front, instead of re- 
garding it in diagonal prospective, as shown in 
the view (Building Ne s, 29th Jan.). He will, 
perhaps, admit (if the engraving 
would | have been better ; nor 
will we hesitate to submit to his future conside- 
ration the virtue of a continuousness from tower 
] , instead of placing a spire upon a tower, 
as in his example, where the latter (wanting only 
in height) is perfect without the former. 
rather meagre, in his buttresses ; but the 
design altogether is favourable to his artistic pre- 
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ARTS AND. ARTISTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue photographic art strides along like a young 
i We recollect it in its swaddling clothes, 
when the world wondered at the infant stranger, 
and speculated whereunto it might grow. We 
| have before us a Talbotype published in the Art 

Union Journal of 1846, and at that time thought 

to be a striking production. How spectral in 
| comparison with those which are now poured in 

profusion from the portfolios of a hundred 
amateurs! 
The exhibition of the Photographie Society at 


giant, 


| the South Kensington Museum may be taken, 
| we presume, as showing us the best that photo- 
raphernoan now do. Critics twenty years hence 


i @ 
may possibly characterise the art of the present 
lay as being yet initsinfancy ; in the meantime we 





may be content to n sarvel at it, such as it now is, 
in all the freshness and vigour of its youth—we 


who have watched its growth out of nothing unto 
that which we now see it. 

One extension of the photographic art, in a 
practical dire ction, is particularly worthy of 
notice. In 1854 the idea was conceived of train- 
ing some of the Royal Engineers in photography, 
with a view to making their services useful. ‘Two 
men who first received instructions were sent to 
the Crimea, but were unfortunately ah in the great 
gale which cost England so much. In 1855 some 
| of the non-commissioned officers of the Royal 

Engineers, employed at the Paris Exhibition, 
| were instructed in photography, and, on their 
return, their knowledge was turned to account 
in making reductions of maps and plans for the 
Ordnance survey. By this application of the 
art, a sum of 30,000/. is stated to have been 
saved to the country. Some beautiful specimens 


of reductions effected by this process are dis- 


played on the sereens of the Kensington Exhibi- 
tion. 1. 


More lately, at the request of Sir John 
roy ne, several non- commissioned offic ers of the 
received instruct ion, and a systematic 





ers 
te achit ¢ has been established, so that a constant 
supp! of skilled photographers is now maintained 


in the corps. The orders to office rs commanding 
companies to which photog rraphers are attached are, 


tosend home periodical photogray hs of all works in 














progress, and to transi nit to the War De partme nt 
¢ _ 's of all objects, either valuable in a protes- 


ial point of view, or interest ing as illustrative 
of history, ethnology, natural history, antiquities, 
tc. Photographers, with complete sets of ap para- 





any already been sent to pig the 
ay army, Canton, Greece, and the Isthmus 
anama, while others are destined for the 


Cape, Bermuda, and the Rocky Mountains. As 
specimens of what may be expected from these 
bands of tbourers, we have here, in addition to the 
map-reductions, a set of interesting photographs 
from Moscow and Petersburg, views of Edinburgh 
Castle, of buildings at Aldershott, of the ruins 
of Halicarnassus, and views at Chatham and 
at Singapore. 


Turnin: 





g tothe more artistic n of the 
exhibition, and endeavouring to single out a few 
anol ig the many which invite, we may note the 

| landse ape v1 iews exhibited by the London Sterec - 

scopic Company as particu: arly successful. The 
views at Killarney (384 and 42: s) are marvel- 
| ously beautiful. They are like momentary 
visions of the reality itself. With these we must 
capes of Roger 


admirable lan 
ie “ Ravine in Liedr Valley” (390) is a 
Fenton’s views 
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particularly happy one. Mr. 
are chosen with the eye of an artist, and 
he is higly successful in obtaining fine gra- 


dations of distance. A frame (369) contains 
specimens of “ins ous” photography. 
The objects taken are waves of the sea—the 
emblem of instability, though here they have 
been caught and fixed, and must henceforth 
| submit to be measured and sc anned, like other 
less fleeting objects. The time of exposure, we 
are told, during which these waves were standing 
for their likeness, varied from 1-80th to 1- 150th 
part of a second. Young ladies will, doubtless, 
take the opportunity of criticising the “ Brides- 
maids of the Princess Royal,” who are assembled 
in (373) into a picturesque tableau. Architec- 
ture seems to be flourishing at the “ side of 
the earth, if we may judge from the “ Royal Ex- 
change, Sydney” (363), which appears to be 
tee and striking building. 

Egyptologists may amuse themselves with the 
nm, (326) containing such subjects as the 
“ Entrance to the Temple of Luxor,” and the 
| “Approach to Philo,” or the “Statues of Memnon” 
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| ee —————— 
(321). The application of the photographic art | 
to the copying of hieroglyphical and other in- 
scriptions is a very important one, and is, we be- 
ung lieve, not neglected by archeologists, though wedo 
thes, not observe any instances in the present collec- 
ger, tion. Of portraits of notabilities there is no lack. 


Mr. Luke Price’s series of artists, in which we 


We 
find Maclise, Ansdell, Stanfield, Frith, Cope, 


Art 


ight Roberts, W. ard, Phillip, and Elmore, is among the 

l in best of the achievements in portraiture. 

1 in In studies of trees Mr. Thurston Thompson is 

lred pre-eminent. T 1e frame (496) contains fine ex- 
amples. Mr. Rejlander adheres to fanciful and 


humoristic supliestions of the art. His “T 


y at Pig: - Sones 
Ways of Life ” (476) is a very singular com} 


)$1- 

















Wo |} 





| Malice, Time, and a shield for the recipient's | 
name, scattered somewhat wildly round a medal- 
lion-head of the Queen, we may have another 
opportunity to speak. The electrotype process is 
to be resorted to for the production of the number 
wanted, and each will probably be mounted in a 
frame for suspension. [Our contemporary 
not state whether “ the result” justifies the slight 
put upon British Art by officials who show the 
nest appreciation of such our national 
medals as are issued from the Mint. Whatever 


} 
Goes 


kee of 





the qualifications of the Marlborough-house gen- | 
tlemen may be as judges of medals, there is no 
doubt that they are excellent cambists.—Ep. 
Critic.] —— There is a movement on foot in 
favour of another Great Exhibition in 1861, and 
2 proposition to that effect is now under the con- 
sideration of the Society of Arts. It is to be an 
Exhibition of Fine Art. “Why,” asks the 


Atheneum, “ Why not an Exhibition of Industrial 
Art—of every article fashioned by man’s fingers, 


from the Transfiguration to a tin-kettle ?” 


} 
istr 
' 



























The city of Bordeaux intends to adorn its public 

3 by some new monuments. The avenue of 

fouray is to have an equestrian statue of Napo- 

id statues of Montaigne and Montes- 

> placed in the side avenues of the 

Quinconces. At the last levee a 

presented from the Chinese war, in 

"a flag or standard captured at Fat 

all it a flag for th want of another 

word, but it more resembles a closed umbrella of 

huge dimensions, Sagat A m a golden stick, 

and surmountet ra § gilt crescent. ‘The upper 

is of plain ce or salmon-coloured silk; 

ymes a deep band of embroidered silk, 

y green and gold, but varied, Chinese 

fashi ym, with This i uceceeded 

by another band ) variou 

colours, the greet ting. In 

| the upper part, that i in silk, 
there are proofs positive, wo 

t] holes, of thi 4 en 
i and well into ley, 
was-park, a his agent, ha 


cen, 
oto- tion ; it a bold allegory, and the meaning, except 
nee in general features, not easy to trace. The 
sent “Absence of Mind” (472), and the “Boys 
swe Catching Flies” in the same frame, are capital. 
r is, Mr. Rejlander seems to be peculiarly successful in 
-we finding models. 
nto The frame (448), containing thirty-sever 
coloured photographs, comprises some charming 
na miniatures, many of them coloured with the | 
of utmost success. On the whole, we hardly think 
in- colouring an improvement. In almost all cas 
hy, indeed, it effectually destroys every quality 
WO which the untouched photograph is valua 
- to The process called Photo-Flemish painting sl 
eat in numbers 452, 454, 455, does not appear 
me produce very satisfaetory results. The nicety 
yal gradation, which alone renders multiplicity 
on, detail agreeable, is lost. 
eir The number of frames exhibited, many of which 
int contain several pictures, is 705. Our readers 
the may judge of the task which they have before 
the them, if they contemplate visiting and seeing for 
sen. themselves. The exhibition, we may mention, is | 
ons open at night as well as in the day. 
lis- = : 
bi- TAL K OF THE § STUDI‘ 
hn A FINE_ historical painting, represent Ge- 
the neral Williams leaving Kars,” is exhibiting at 
tic the French Gallery, Pall-mall. In this work Mr. 
unt Barker displays quite as much skill as in the | 
ied companion painting so well known to tl! bli 
ng under the title of “The Allied Ge 
re, portraits of the members of his stat 
i those of Dr. Sandwith and Teasdale 





lent.—— Sir Henry Ellis has resigned hi 
torship of the Society of Antiquaries, a 
Franks, ofthe British Museum, has been electe 
in his stead. ——At a sale of the pictures be i 























to Mr. J. C. Grundy, of Manchester, lat 

by Mr. Foster, the foll owing prices wel 3€ 

for water-colour drawings:—“ St. Gudale, Brus- 

sels, with the celebrated Pulpit,” Louis she, 

36. 15s.; “ Primroses and Bird’s Nest,” W nt, 

421.5 ¢ The Baron’s Warning,” George Cattermole, 

482. 6s.; “Scenein Glen Nevis,” T. M. Richard- 
$ son, 1077. 2s. The following were among thie 
zh pictures sold:—“The Watering Place,” land- 
ns scape and brook, with figures in the foreground 
d fishing—showery weather, T. Linnell, 75/. 11 

" Saterior of an Irish rea three figures and 
ie a dog, I’. Goodall, A.R.A., 6s.; * Templ f 
Ww hes a D. Roberts, RA. 2 62. 10s.; “Land 
1e scape and River Scene,” T. Creswick, A.R.A 
o- 85/, 1s. The day’s sale brought in 3735/. 7 
1e In a sale of water-colour drawings from the 
1. collection of H. Wallis, Esq., and held by the 
"y same aes the best a were: J. ) 
st W. Turner, R.A., “ Land’s End, wall,” s 
or 8+ inches by 5}, 49 guineas. W. fun t, rw 
a Stone Breakers,” a vigorous drawing, from thi 
8 Bernal Collection, size 163 inches by 12, 55 
d guineas. Mrs. Duffield, ‘Flowers, Grapes, and 
L- Melon,” 40 guineas. p. F. Poole, A.R. A., 
1s “Caught Napping,” 80 guineas. V. Callow, 
ys “Two Views of the Grand Canal, Venice,” 58 
e guineas. J. M. W. Turner, R.A., ‘‘ Corfe Castle,” 
e size 84 inches by 5}, 35 a Hastings 
h Beach, with a Fish Market s was presented 
r by the artist to Sir Anthony Ci wlisle, as a mark 
@ of his gratitude for attending him during a severe | 
g ilmess at Hastings; size of the picture 264 
h inches by 18, 205 guineas. The sixty-two 
3, drawings realised upwards of 1200/,—— The 


Builder ene i will be remembered tha 
Department of Art, deploring the want 





of ex 











- lence on the part of English artists in medal 
f engraving, intrusted the preparation of their 
- medal (to be presented to the successful schol: 
L to M. Vechté. We have just now seen the 

It takes the shape of a large medallion, 
2 side only, in repoussé work, afterwards chased on 
e the face, and as a piece of craftmanship is a pro- 
e duction of great skill and beauty. Of the design, 







Which includes figures of Genius, the Arts, Envy, | 








the | - 


gan’s pictures, 
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HANDEL’S WORKS AT HAMBURG. 
Fresh studies and researches have enabled me, 


I believe, to resolve, in as exact a manner as pos- 


sible, such doubts as remained respecting the 
works of Handel at Hamburg. 

Handel arrived in that town in t! ginning 
of June 1703, being then eighteen years and a-half 
old. Mattheson, his first biographer, says that 
he made his acquaintance on the 9th June 


Mattheson, who 
ars of age, 


1703, at the organ of a church.* 
was tu ien a little under twenty-two y« 


already enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
singer, composer, and organist. In his autobio- 
| graphy, which is very curious, he explai 





causes, hitherto but little understood, wh 





to the duel between himself and H 

appears that the latter, during the absence of 
Reinhard Keiser, the principal composer of the 
theatre, fulfilled the office of conducting the 
orchestra, and in that capacity led tl ” per- 
formances of “Cleopatra,” an opera by Mattheson, 
in which the author himself sang the part of 


when 
we nt, 


From the 20th of October 1704, 


ce took place, Matthes 


Antoine. 


the first performan 











after the suicide of the Roman general, to con- 
duct the rest of the score, to whicl friend 
Handel naturally took no objection. In the 
meantime, however, the English ambassador 
at Hamburg, who had er d Handel a 
music-master to his son, gave the preference to 


Matth 
(if we 


service.’ 


n, because the young man m Halle 
are to believe his rival) “negl i 
*+ Whether he was in the 
Handel was dissatisfied at in 
and on the 6th of December, when the 


Cleopatra” 





performance of took pla 





fused to give up his harpsichord to Mattheson 
when he presented himself. From this se the 
luel, the circun nants s of whic are well known. 
Mattl rs ela 1 broke on a metal button of his 
adversary’s ( and the two young mn were 

conciled by “the intervention of their friends 


] 


+. 





Nevertheless, the encounter always 1 taint 








if bitterness at the bottom of Handel’s heart. 
From time to time, during their long lives, Mat- 
theson r eu ry advances, and wrot« him 





in his 
is works 
ptible man 
replied only 


oreover, 





3 praised him, m 
dedicated to him one of ! 
the proud and suscept 
had raised his hand 
t reserve. 
A month after this adventure, on t! 
January 1705, Han del produce @ his 
: Castille 


veral 
boc yk 
on mus ic; 
against whom he 
with the cold 


sna roy 
nd even ¢ 


but 





Sth of 


} 
ret crama 
S lirst drama- 











tic wor Almira, Reine de I 1 the 
he following February appeared “ Nero.” 
Almi though it did not have thirty cor 
itiv s, as Mainwari: 
joye uc to Mattheson 3 
1 ss. A copy of it has been recent! 
vered in the Royal Library at Berlin, 11 
collection of manuscript music. As for 
Dr. Otto Lindner = of Music) r 
that twelve more are to be found in th 
collecti and that “the rare Mette" worthy 
author; but the learr 
examined those 
remained unknown, 





by Hand 





] 


are not 























( any by a gentleman in the literary work 1, to} 4, leaks: Tat 
1om his Royal Highn ss rendered a timely service | °° CDUTELY (Ost 
v! by . : After “ Almira 

in 1854. It is said to have been be ug direct | « Florindo et Daphn 

r ) ithe Univ: rsity of Upsal.—— A « co lec- | .. mv of ia seal = “ 

— of Eng — pi — aca es in his lon x list of operas produced at Hamburg, 
he gallery of C. Morgan, on, was | hs 
sold on Saturday sennight Christi A ited e . 

1d Manson; among them were—J. Constat , | seesene ld nal, 
R. A., “Dedham Vale,” 150 gs.; FE. M. % | Von Marri 1761. andel’s 
Rk. A., “The South Sea 3ubble, »,” the l grap! np pate 4 
sketch, 70 gs iiller, ‘ Fishing Boats at mam 4 1 
Medw 21 T. S. Coooper, A.R.A fa ; F 
‘Highla shee 135 gs.; J. Lim G Pfort V A fam- 
Hill Farn D. Roberts, R.A R I 7 _— 
Cathedral,” 3: ‘s.; “The Island of Phila, | 
Nubia,” 420 Miller, “A Rustic Scene at | 
Rainham,” 230 . Stanfield, R.A., “ Passages | #! i. 
to the Bidasso: 0 gs.; J. Linnell, “ Noon,” | * me 

250 gs.; P. ‘F .A., “The Mountain u 
Toilette,” 150 gs. ‘ Buttermere, Crammo k | MM. Breitkopt ; cle Soe 
Water. and Gunne a lale 19)! mm oO | - — od r . ~ ane the materials 1 
R.A., “In the Forest,” 105 | this 1 list is very interest in ng, and clears up, I may observe 
on the Dolgarie, North Wales,” parenth¢ another question r re to the works 





thirty-three in 





1320/. There were also sold—A. Solomon, “ The 
Awkward Position,” 230 gs.; T. Webster, R.A., 
“The Dirty Boy,” 360 gs. 





| Bishor, of Che 
nate researches for his * 






Among tho 


Handel se whi y ) 
tl speaks of an oratorio called “ 
w e attr il yutes to 1732: (Ehren. Pforte, p. 96.) 
I ‘ly what Mattheson 


1 says. 
’ without knowing any mor ] 
scognised works of the 
Ite nham, who has 1 
‘ Brief Memoir of f Handel" 





1ad 
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thus corrects what appears to be inexact in this | of its author, was the first which he presented to 
assertion: — “‘Florindo rendu heureux,’ first | the public. 


part; ‘Daphné metamorphosée,’ second part. 
Words by Hinsch. It is observed in the preface, 
‘the excellent musie written to this poem having 
greatly lengthened it, it has been found necessary 
to divide it into two parts, for fear of wearying 
the public.’” Perhaps this justifies Mainwaring, 


when he only mentions “Florindo,” but it does | 
not authorise him to trench upon the prerogatives | 


of the Gods by metamorphorising it into ‘‘ Flo- 
rinda.” I confess that I do not know how the 
happiness of this Florindo can have become 


united to the story of Daphne, not being | 
aware that the faithful nymph had _ ever | 


any acquaintance 
soever. 
calumniated by M. Hinsch. The date of their 
adventures at Hamburg is as difficult to deter- 
mine. 
attributes “ Florindo et Daphne” to 1708; in his 
translation of Mainwaring, who leaves the date 
undecided, he repeats 1708, and expressly adds 
that this work “ belongs to Hamburg.” Dr. Lind- 
ner, on the other hand, fixes on 1707, without 
explaining upon what he founds his opinion, and 
(strange to relate!) his chronological list gives 
nothing for 1708, just as if the theatres had been 
shut during that year. But although Mattheson 
several times insists that “ Handel was still in 


with any Florindo what- 


I believe, therefore, that she has been | 


We know, therefore, in what manner he began; 
| we can verify whether he followed one style at 
| Hamburg, and modified it afterwards under the 
| influence of what he heard and learnt in Italy. 
Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Gervinus, the 
eminent professor of music at Heidelberg, and of 
Dr. Chrysander, I possess a copy of the precious 
score, and the examination which has been made 
| of it by two very competent men permits me to 
; say that Handel was himself from the first 
; moment in which he took the pen. One may 
remark there already the energy which charac- 
terises his dramatic style and the truthful ex- 
| pression of his recitatives. He progressed, he 
grew, but he never changed. ‘“ Almira” is cer- 


| tainly not equal to “ Rinaldo,” but it belongs to 


Mattheson, in his biography of Handel, | 


| work of his old age. 


| the same school. Mr. Lacy, who knows all Han- 
del’s music well, has recognised, even in this work 
of a young man of twenty years, several things 
which he afterwards employed in “ Roderigo,” 
* Pastor Fido, “ Parthenope,” and even in the last 
Whether it was an effort of 
memory, or a recurrence of the same inspiration, 
the minuet in the overture of “ Time and Truth,” 


| dictated in 1759, is the same as the minuet in the 
; overture to the first act of “ Almira” in 1705. It 


Hamburg in 1708,” it is very certain that he was | 


deceived. It is known beyond a doubt, by MSS. 
signed and dated in Handel’s own handwriting,* 
that he was at Rome and Naples during the years 
1707 and 1708. In the presence of these dates, 
and the reiterated affirmation of Mattheson, we 
must suppose that the author of “ Almira” wrote 


is particularly to be noted, that a piece of dance 
music in the third act, a saraband, furnished 
the movement for the delicious cantabile in 
“ Rinaldo,” “ Laschia ch’io pianza.” Letit also be 


| noted, as a curiosity, that the movement in the 


| famous “ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 


in 1706, before quitting Hamburg, his double | 
German opera, the performance of which was | 


retarded until 1708 by some unknown cause. 
Unfortunately nothing has been found of that 
“oa xe] 2 sic” rhich i had on “fF, ] 

excellent music” which it had been ounc 


necessary to divide into two parts, for fear of | 


wearying the public.” 

If one must believe Mattheson, we should also 
have to regret “many vocal and instrumental 
compositions” which Handel wrote in Hamburg. 
“ He left there,” says the English biographer, 
“two trunks full” when he started for Italy. 
Mattheson adds as a note to this passage:—“ To 
this day the people of Hamburg know nothing 
about these two trunks.” Burney, during his 
journey to Germany in 1772, visited Hamburg, 
and it is not to be supposed that he did not 
search for everything concerning the author of 
“The Messiah;” yet he mentions no discovery. 
I have written upon this subject to Mr. G. Otten, 
the conductor of the orchestra at Hamburg, 
which is his native town, 
which he has kindly sent:—“I have for a long 
time made many and the most minute searches in 
the library of our town. 
papers by Mattheson, but not one line by Handel. 
It is possible, though not probable, that some 
relic of his existed among our archives; but we 
must relinquish the hope of recovering any such, 


conflagration of 1842, and we saved from the flames 
only a part of the documents which were relative 
to our own history. My compatriot, the Professor 
Jahn, impelled by an equal love for the great 
Handel, has also made many searches, which have 
been fruitless.” 

This loss, supposing that the brief statement of 
Mattheson not to be erroneous, that of “Nero” 
and “Florindo et Daphne,” adds still more to 
the interest attached to the recent discovery of 
“ Almira.” This work, which suddenly appearsa 
hundred and fifty-two years after his entrance into 
the world and ninety-eight years after the death 











guided by these authorities, has also placed “Judith” 
beside the German “ Passion" of Handel. For my part, not 
being able to discover, either in the original MSS. or in 
Smith's copies, the slightest vestige of this work, I have 
always left its existence in doubt, and considered the simple 
mention which Mattheson makes of it as an error. Dr. 
Lindner explains the whole matter. In the year 1732 of his 
list, there is mentioned among the books published at the 
time, “Judith epouse de l’Empereur Louis la Pieux, ou 
l’Innocence Victorieuse,” taken partly from the “ Lothario” 
produced in London, and partly from the “ Lothario” 
of Chelleri, produced at Vienna. 
by Humain and composed by Telemann. The MS. score is 
in the Royal Library at Berlin.” There is, therefore, no 
“ Judith " by Handel, and this pretended oratorio is nothing 


** Lothario,” produced 
just as “‘ Radamisto” and “ Poro” 


had been formerly pro- 
duced under the names of “Ze 


lobia” and * Cleofida.”’ 


The recitatives translated | _. * : : 

| without excepting those intended for instru- 
| ments.” 
; el, | paid to melody in Germany from the beginning of 
but a German translation, more or less free, of his opera of | - S : 
at Hamburg under a feminine title, | 


about which 
there has been so much dispute, is clearly and in- 
contestably to be found in the ritornello of a bass 
air of * Almira.” 

Some English critics have spread about an 
opinion that Handel was deeply indebted to the 


| Italians, without thinking it necessary to prove 


their assertion. I know not whether they have 
any other foundation than conjecture. Although 
his master, Zachau, included Italian music in his 
studies, it is certain that his education was en- 
tirely German. The old copybook of his youth, 
which Smith preserved, has nothing but the 
names of German masters. When he went to 
Hamburg they were giving there the operas of 


| Steffani,* which he might have taken for models. 


This is the answer | 


I have found there | 


Nevertheless, Dr. Lindner says that the only 
master from whom he seems to have caught'any- 
thing was Keiser.t For my part, and judging 
by what I have heard of the old Italian com- 
posers, I do not detect the slightest relationship. 
Handel was naturally a great melodist, but a 
melodist sui generis. Palestrina and Stradella were 
not less divine ; but Handel had his own indi- 
viduality from the beginning, and we find it as 
marked in the “ Almira” of Hamburg, as in his 
subsequent productions at Venice, Rome, and 
Naples. Thenceforth, to the operas and oratorios 
of England, it is ever the same style, becoming 
more perfect, gaining in magnitude, yet always 
illumined by the same soul. He that wrote 
“ Deeper and Deeper” in “ Jeptha” in 1751 is the 


| same that wrote “ Alma del gran Pompeo” in 
for our archives were destroyed by the terrible | 


*“ Giulio Cesare” in 1724. He took no model from 


| Italy. 


There are sublime geniuses, like Raphael for in- 
stance, who have submitted to influences whilst 
they raised to their own level that which they 
assimilated to themselves; there are others who, 
like Michael Angelo, are never anything but 
themselves. Handel was of the latter class. 
After all, a composer may sing without having 
been born at Rome. It is now attempted to 
refuse melody to the Germans, as if Haydn, 


Mozart, Beethoven, and—a long way after 
them, yet still of the same family—Franz 
Schubert, had never existed. Even at the 


| remote era I am speaking of, the Germans pos- 


sessed melodists as well as profound organists. 
It is, above all, for the suavity, the gracefulness, 
the charm of his cantibiles, that all who have read 


| the works of Keiser give him the title of a man 


All admirers of the great man will learn with satisfaction | 


that they have not, in this instance, to mourn for a lost 
work. 
* See Scheelcher's “ Life of Handel,” pp. 18, 22. 


of genius. But the first opera of Keiser, 
“Tsmene,” was as far back as i692. Mattheson 
says, with marked intention (in the middle of his 
notice of Handel): “All the compositions of 
Kuhnau were eminently melodious and singing, 


There was a great deal of attention 





* Alexandre—Armide— 1695, Alcibiade—1697, 
Roland—1696. Ata'ante—1698, 

Prince Henry —Alcide—1696. | Lavinie et Didon—1699. 

+ Reinhard Keiser, though little known out of Germany, 





is called by his compatriots *‘ the Mozart of the first epoch of 


German opera.” I shall strictly offer to the reader a bio- 


graphical sketch of this composer. 
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the eighteenth century. Telemann, a voluminous 
composer, born at Leipsick, whilst they were very 
young performed together many exercises in me- 
lody. Moreover, it would be surprising if the pupil! 
of Zachau were inspired by Italian music, for he 
gave it very little credit; as witness this very 
significant passage in Mainwaring:—“ At the 
time that ‘Almeria’ and ‘Fiorinda’ were per- 
formed, there were many persons of note at Ham- 
burg, among whom was the Prince of Tuscany, 
brother to John Gaston de Medicis, Grand Duke. 
The Prince was a great lover of the art for which 
his country is so renowned. He frequently dis- 
coursed with Handel on the state of music in 
general, and cn the merits of composers, singers, 
and performers in particular. The Prince would 
often lament that Handel was not acquainted 
with those of Italy, and showed him a large 
collection of Italian music. Handel plainly 
confessed that he could see nothing in it 
which answered the high character his highness 
had given it. On the contrary, he thought it so 
very indifferent, that the singers, he said, must 
be angels to recommend it. The Prince smiled 
at the severity of his censure, and assured him 
that there was no country in which a young 
proficient could spend his time to so much ad- 
vantage, or in which every branch of his profes- 
sion was cultivated with so much care. Hande} 
replied, that if it was so, he was much at a loss 
to conceive how such great culture should be 
followed by so little fruit.” It is very difficult 
to believe that Mainwaring invented this long 
digression. He evinced no personal prejudice 
against Italian music, and he only knew the early 
works of Handel through Smith. It is evident 
that the latter furnished him with notes, and there 
is great reason to believe that these particulars, 
which are very precise, were gathered from the 
lips of the master. If, then, Handel spoke so of 
aschool in which Palestrina, Stradella, or Caris- 
simi had shone, it must have been because he did 
not then know those great men. 


Judge what “Florindo et Daphne” must have 
been, when it was found necessary to cut it in 
half. “Almira,” left to itself, does not contain 
less than fifty-two airs, four accompanied recita- 
tives, three duets, and nine choruses; beside the 
recitatives, which are very long, two overtures, 
a symphony, and nine pieces of dance music. It 
is a German opera, but we find in it fourteen 
Italian airs scattered among the different parts. 
Young Handel here only followed an inexplicable 
custom established at Hamburg. Dr, Lindner 
specifies a number of works by Keiser, Tele- 
mann and others, which were produced both be- 
fore and after “ Almira,” in which the same ab- 
surdity was committed. When the first Ultra- 
montane artists arrived in England, as they could 
not speak a word of the language of the country, 
they sang their parts in Italian even in English 
pieces, receiving the replies in English. This 
was odd enough; nevertheless, the habit having 
arisen, we can understand that the audience ad- 
mitted it; but it is impossible to understand the 
ridiculous fancy of mixing two languages in the 
same part. 

I cannot quit the subject of Handel’s German 
operas without remarking that the poets of 
Hamburg left upon the composers the entire 
onus of interesting the public. Dr. Lindner 
quotes several passages from their libretti, of 
which the triviality is something incredible. In 
the “Cleopatra,” which was set to music by 
Mattheson, at the moment when the Egyptian 
queen is about to give up the ghost, Decresceus 
advises a certain medical treatment for her relief 
in case she were not quite dead. Cleopatra was 
by Feustking, to whom literature is also indebted 
for “ Almira” and “ Nero.” In “Emma et Engel- 
hardt,” the words by Wend, and the music by 
Keiser, there is a prologue in which “ the faithful 
opera of Hamburg” explains to “ his sweetheart, 
the public,” that he has done his best to please, 
and the sweetheart must have been in a bad 
temper truly if she had not applauded the efforts 
of her faithful opera. Engelhardt sends a love- 
letter to Emma on the A B C principle—as 
thus : 

Ange de mon cceur, 
Baume de ma douleur, 
Chef-d’ceuvre de la création, 
Dame toute parfaite, 
And soon down to Z Emma replies: 
I shall not be easy ‘till I have seen you: 
Come this evening at nine o'clock, 
My wishes will wed your hopes. 
Adieu! 1 shut my letter and open my door. 


In “ Le plus Sage de Sidon,” another opera by 
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Wend, music by Telemaner, Diogenes, vexed by 
a rebuff from Alexander, retires to his tub to 
smoke a pipe there, singing that he cares not for 
kings or crowns. The pipe of Diogenes is, how- 
ever, no worse than the painter’s pistol at Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice. 

It is generally believed that French literature, 
which was seized, about twenty years ago, with 
an attack of frenzy, fabricated the most mon- 
strous monstrosities ; but the opera of Hamburg, 
acentury and a half ago, went far beyond it. 
In “Stértebecker” and “Gdédge Michel,” the 
music by the melodious Keiser and the author of 
the songs Hotter, the subject is thus exposed :— 
« Benevolent spectator, until now you have had 
presented to you upon the stage either histories 
or pagan fabels, either the adventures of great 
potentates, or of personages sometimes very 
insignificant. To-day, in sooth, it is but two 
bandits who will take the liberty of showing you 
their manner of life and of acting; but as a re- 
compense you shall have the advantage of seeing 
heads really cut off, instead of seeing them only 
in imagination through the relation of a mes- 
senger.” And the promises of the prologue was 
kept, for bullocks blood was shed in torrents 
during the performance, and at the finale one of 
the bandits sang upon the scaffold, “ If my tongue 
knew not to swear I would bite it out of my 
throat, and would try to swear with my throat 
empty.” Surely this is a prophesy of the elegant 
modern ditty, “Sam Hall.” Even in matters 
of this kind, there is nothing new under the sun. 

Victor ScH@LCHER. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT 
THE extra performances at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre terminated on Saturday, and prepara- 
tions are now being made for the commencement 
of the spring campaign at the usual period. 
It is intended to inaugurate the new season by 
the production of “The Huguenots,” in which a 
Viennese prima donna of distinction, Frl. Tietjens, 
is to make her début as Valentine. Report speaks 
highly of the ability of the vocalist, who is said 
to possess both artistic experience and natural 
accomplishments. ——With reference to an appeal 
to the public on behalf of the family of the late 
Sir Henry Bishop, Mr. Robert Riviére, the brother 
of Lady Bishop, states that all the children have 
not been left in extreme want. The children 
of the second marriage were sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the subscriptions after Sir Henry’s 
death, in 1855. The son who died lately was by 
a former marriage, and was a clerk in the office 
of Sir R. W. Carden, the present Lord Mayor of 
London. As the confidential clerk of so influen- 
tial a personage it is strange that he should have 
left a family destitute A correspondent of 
the Times writes on the subject of “ Louis 
XI. :” — “Sir,—Honour to whom honour is 
due. I venture to regret that in your excellent 
remarks on ‘Louis XI.’ as represented at the 
Princess’s, you should seem to attribute to M. 
Casimir Delavigne alone a character, for which, 
to a great extent certainly, he was indebted to 
Quentin Durward.” The prospectus of Mr. 
Benedict’s new Vocal Association has been pub- 
lished. President, the Earl of Westmoreland. 
Among the honorary members we find the names 
of the Goldschmidts and Messrs Macfarren, 
Smart, and Charles Horseley. Mr. Benedict will 
conduct. Theopening subscription concerts will 
be given in the new St. James’s Hall, commencing 
on the 7th of April, and each programme will con- 
sist of unaccompanied choruses, part songs, ma- 
drigals, &c. &c.——A statement which has ap- 
peared in several journals of the death of 
Madame Frezzolini, the singer, is contradicted 
on authority. She is now, it states, singing 
at Havannah with great success. ——— The 
Atheneum says that, among other foreign 
musicians already in London—tospend the season 
—is Signor Liguoro, with sundry manuscript 
compositions, which are well spoken of by those 
who should know.——It is said that Madame 
Grisi and M. Jullien have parted “not in con- 
cord."——-The Marylebone Theatre has been 
sold this week at the “reserved price ” of 70001. 
——Madlle. Augustine Brohan, of the Théatre 
Francais at Paris, has been appointed Professor 
of Dramatic Declamation at the Conservatoire of 
that city, in the room of the late Mdlle. Rachel. 
——Malle. Artot, a Belgian songstress, has just 
made her début at the Grand Opéra at Paris suc- 
cessfully. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, sweet and 
pure, and it has been carefully cultivated. She 
is extremely young, and is consequently quite 
unversed in stage business. Yet the manage- 

















ment of the Opera somewhat strangely made her 
début in Fides in the “Prophéte.”—Ira Aldridge, 
the American coloured actor, is now playing at 
Pesth, and drawing crowded houses. —— It is 
stated that Alexander Dumas the elder is about 
to produce an original drama in five acts at 
Marseilles. In the course of the past year, 231 
new pieces were produced at the Parisian theatres; 
they were the work of 199 authors and 39 
musical composers.——The actress who will ap- 
pear at the Haymarket Theatre, under the name 
of Mrs. Dale, is, we believe, the widow of the late 
Sergeant Wilkins.——According to the Hereford 
Times, there will be a musical festival in that 
town inthe autumn. There has been a difficulty, 
but it has been got over.——lIt is reported that 





the New Philharmonic Society will be re-con- | 


structed.——A mass was sung last week at the 
Madeline, in memory of Lablache. Mozart’s 
“ Requiem ” was performed, and the solo parts 
were sung by Grisi, Alboni, and Mario.——It is 
said that Rachel was very jealous of Ristori, who 
drew around her some of the Jewish girl’s old 
admirers. A letter-writer said: “Many of 
Rachel’s old friends have deserted her on account 
of her want of generosity, her unrelaxing sel- 
fishness. Whereas Madame Ristori is generosity 
itself; «true Southerner—her hand and purse 
are always open when a good deed is to be 
done. Then, when Mdlle. Rachel played, Madame 
Ristori hastened to see her, took a box of the 
first tier, and, in the face of the audience, ap- 
plauded her with enthusiasm— while Mdlle. 
Rachel, when she went to see Ristori, stole to an 
obscure baignoire, where, unseen, unapplauding, 
unmoved, she listened, she looked, as a spy come 
to discover, to filch her rival’s secrets.”— Figaro. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


On Wednesday, the annual meeting of the 
governors of the University College was held in 
the lower theatre of the college. From the 


secretary’s report it appeared the students in the | 


faculty of medicine were 210; those in laws and 
acts, with the schoolmasters’ class, 250; and 
pupils in the schgol, 390; making a total of 850 
students. The degrees conferred on the candi- 
dates during the year were—M D., 7; M.A., 2; 


LL.B., 5; M.B,, 8; and A.B., 30. Signor Arre- | 
vabene has been appointed Professor of Italian in | 





the place of Signor Gallanga. The Brighton 
Gazette states that Dr. Livingstone was present 
at the marriage of the Rev. Robert Moffatt (son 
of the celebrated missionary of that name) to 
Miss Emily Unwin, daughter of Mr. J.S. Unwin, 


at the Rev. J. N. Goulty’s Chapel, in Union- | 


street. Dr. Livingstone is brother-in-law to the 
bridegroom. The bride and bridegroom leave 
England shortly for the Matabele country. 
On Tuesday Dr. Livingstone delivered an address 
in the Friends’ Meeting-house, Ackworth. 
Having given an interesting account of his 
travels, a discussion took place, in which Mr. 
Backhouse, the eminent traveller, and Mr. 
Pease, of Darlington, took part. The Rev. 
Mr. Gleig, the Chaplain-general to the 
Army, is editing an English edition of “ Brial- 
ment’s Life of the Duke of Wellington.”—— 
There are now two female reporters employed in 
the Congress at Washington, Miss Fanning and 
Miss White, the former for the Charleston Courier, 
and the latter for the Boston Post. The Univers 
urges the Emperor to Catholicise England, which, 
it says, “thrusts its Bibles and its calico into 
every corner of the earth.”——Alphonse Karr 
sends word to the Paris papers from Nice, where 
he has turned bond jide market gardener and 











nursery seedsman, that he supplies roses, 
camellias, green peas, oranges of his own 
growing, and every article in the _ trade, 


at rational prices, his shop being at Lemoine Rue 
de Capucines.——On Wednesday evening an ex- 
cellent lecture was delivered at the Yorkshire 
Museum, York, by P. O’Callaghan, Esq., of 
Cookridge-hall, near Leeds, “On Autographs 
and their connection with History.” —— At 
the annual meeting of the members of the 
York Railway Literary and Reading-room, it 
was shown that that institution is in a flourish- 
ing condition. During the past six months it has 
added 146 volumes.——On Tuesday evening, at 
the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, the 
Rev. Edward Trollope, M.A., F.S.A., read a 
highly interesting paper on the “Captivity of 
John, King of France, in England.”——A Paris 
correspondent says :—The husband of the daughter 
of England being obliged, as all the Prussian 





princes have been, to work at a mecha- 
nical trade, has been long a capital hand 
at case, selecting to be a compositor.——With 
reference to the “new Latin historian,” the 
Atheneum explains:—A curious and interesting 
volume has appeared at Berlin, “Gai Grani 
Liciniani Annalium que supersunt, ex codice ter 
scripto Musei Britannici Londinensis nunc pri- 
mum edidit K. A. F. Pertz.” It is the first 
edition of the annals, or rather of the fragments 
of the annals, of an early Roman historian, Gra- 
nius Licinianus, who appears to have flourished 
before Livy and after Sallust. Among the Syriac 
manuscripts acquired by the British Museum in 
1847 from the Convent of Nitria, near Cairo, 
were at least three palimpsests, which follow one 
another in the catalogue, of which No. 17210 is 
| described as containing a portion of Homer, and 
| No. 17211 of St. Luke, while No. 17212 is 
described as a palimpsest merely. It appears 
| that this volume is in reality a double palimp- 
sest containing two Latin authors, who 
|have been successively erased to make 
room for a Syriac version of some of the 
| homilies of St. Chrysostom. When in 1853 
Dr. George Henry Pertz, the principal librarian 
| at Berlin, was making some researches at the 
| British Museum, Dr. Paul Botticher, who was 
| then examining the Syrian manuscripts, called 
| his attention to this palimpsest, in which he deci- 
| phered the words “Sullani Capitolium,” and 
| “*Sacerdotio Martis,” which led him to suspect 
| that the annals of a Roman historian lay interred 
| beneath. Further progress was impossible, ex- 
| cept by the aid of chemical agents, to use which 
| it was necessary to have permission from the trus- 
tees of the Museum; and this, in 1855, Dr. Pertz, 
| on again coming to England, applied for and ob- 
| tained. 3y these means he then succeeded in 
ten days in making out the greatest part of two 
pages and a portion of a third, when he resigned 
| the task to his son, who completed it in 1857. 
The whole that has been deciphered amounts to 
| twenty-four pages, but the editor considers that 
more might be obtained by the use of more 
powerful chemical agents, which would, how- 
ever, destroy the manuscript. Dr. Pertz 
complains bitterly of the obstacles opposed 
to his enterprise by the London atmosphere. 
At the last meeting of the Society of Arts an 
interesting paper was read on “ Zealand and its 
Resources,” by Mr. William Stones. The lec- 
turer traced the early history of the colony, and 
then gave an account of the natural productions 
of New Zealand, and the agricultural capabilities 
| of the colony, alluding especially to the Phormium 
| Tenax, or New Zealand flax. We believe that 
| there is a gentleman now residing in this country 
| who has a patent for using this invaluable vege- 
| 
| 
| 











table for textile fabrics and the manufacture of 
paper. Could not those who are interested in 
| having cheap paper take this subject up? We 
|can give further information on the subject, if 
necessary. Dr. Cogswell, the librarian of the 
| Astor Library, New York, has just completed 
| his second volume of a Catalogue that bids fair 
to precede in importance and general value any- 
thing that has been attempted in America. The 
plan of the work contemplates 8 vols. 8vo. ; and 
when completed it will form a record of literary 
treasures surpassed by few European col- 
lections, and a monument to the industry 
and ability of its librarian——The American 
Publishers’ Circular says that Mr. Parton, the 
biographer of Aaron Burr, is understood to 
be engaged in preparing a life of General 
Andrew Jackson, for which he obtained much 
new material while writing the life of the 
great “conspirator.” Mr. Parton entertains the 
theory that Jackson owed his elevation to the 
Presidency to the secret suggestions and aid of 
Burr.—The same publication states that 
Willliam E. Burton, comedian, intends, it is said, 
to bring out an original “Comic Annual,” by 
American writers, printed and illustrated in the 
most elegant manner. Burton, who is a very 
competent judge of the matter, says our country 
is abundant in writers and material of wit and 
humour, if one could only get the funny dogs to 
do their best. A privately printed volume of 
Biographical Notes and Testimonials relating to 
the late Sir William Molesworth has been circu- 
lated amongst the deceased baronet’s friends. —— 
Since the 14th Jan., eleven Legitimist, five 
Orleanist, and ten Republican journals have been 
suppressed in France and the provinces.——The 
first volume of the Collection of Correspondence 











of Napoleon the First, arranged under the Im- 
perial sanction, will shortly appear. It is said 
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that the Emperor himself has revised the proofs. 
——The library of the Oriental scholar, M. 
Etienne Quatremtre, has been purchased by the 


King of Bavaria for something over 12,000/. It | 
consists of 45,000 volumes, and is to be added to | 


the Royal Library at Munich, already the largest 
collection of books, we believe, in the world.—— 
At the sale of Lord Alvanley’s 
by Messrs. 
ing were among the more important items:— 
Bible, printed by Barker (1613), 27/.; Bible, 
printed at Cambridge in 1659, with the Prayer- 
Book of 1669, in 2 vols (a present from Bishop 
Crewe to his Godson, 
1681), a Book of Common Prayer, first edition, 
printed by Whitchurche (7 Marche, 1549), with 
the Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth (1596) and 
of James the First (1607), 871. ; 
of Dr. Dibdin’s publications, 139/. 5s.; Deuchar’s 
Etchings, 147. 10s.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, with 
Continuation, by W. Thomas, 20/. 10s.; Hutchin- 
son’s Cumberland, 16/. 5s.; Gough’s Sepulchral 
Monuments, 3 vols., 62/.; Houbraken’s Heads, 
16/. 10s.; 
Parliament of 3 Henry VIII., an important 
heraldic roll, above eighteen feet in length, repre- 
senting a walking procession of Henry the Eighth 
and his Peers in their robes, 32/.; Somer’s 
Tracts, 16/. 10s.; Strutt’s Works, 42/. 0s. 6d. 
Surtees’s Durham, 18/. 5s.; Whitaker’s Rich- 
mondshire, large paper, 167. Some of the early 
pamphlets fetched high prices. The total amount 
of the sale was 2198/. 2s. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drvury-LANE THEATRE.—Mr. James Anderson, 
Miss Elsworthy.— Clouds and Sunshine, a drama 
by Mr. James Anderson. 

HaymMarket.—Much Ado about Nothing. 

Princess’s.— Louis the Eleventh. 

Lyceum.—-Macbeth.—Miss Helen Faucit. 

Mr. JAmMes ANDERSON is welcome back again to 

Drury-lane, where the theatre-goers remember 

him as manager some six years ago. Miss Els- 

worthy is welcome too. Those who saw her at 

the St. James’s Theatre will remember her as a 

débutante of promise; and now that she visits us 

again, having spent some time in voluntary 
expatriation at the East-end of London, the 
great progress which is evident shows how 
hard and_ conscientiously she must have 
laboured to fulfil the promise. “Clouds and 

Sunshine,” which is incorrectly described in the 

bill as “an original drama, by Mr. Anderson,” 

is really taken from the opening part of Eugene 

Sue’s very unattractive novel, “La Vigie de 

Koat-Ven.” That very unpleasant story was, I 

believe, dramatised in France, and a version (as 

I am informed) has even been produced at the 

Britannia Theatre, where highly-spiced dishes of 

that kind are greatly appreciated. The Uiterature 

of Mr. Anderson’s version is not very remarkable, 
and the disagreeable catastrophe in M. Sue’s 
novel is exchanged for a happier dénouement. Still, 
it is not likely to win much favour in the West-end, 
and the sooner Mr. Anderson and Miss Elsworthy 
try something else the better. The piece is cre- 
ditably played, and Miss Elsworthy deserves 
especial praise for the dignified and graceful man- 
ner in which she filled the very difficult part of 

the Duchess of Nairne. Mr. Roxby, too, in a 

sort of “Corsican Brothers’” duel, proved that 

he is a good fencer as well as a good actor. 

I have already said something anent the ver- 
sion of “Much Ado about No othing,” when it was 
produced at the Haymarket, with nearly the same 
company, during Mrs. Sinclair's visit. The cast 
is no better now than it was then, nor is Miss 
Sedgwick’s rendering of Beatrice superior to that 
of the American lady. It is affected (prettily so, 
if you will), but anything but Shaksperian. 
The self-consciousness which was so objectionable 
in Mr. Compton’s impersonation of Dogberry is 
still uncorrected. 

Mr. Kean, greatly to the delight of his sin- 
cere admirers (of whom, within proper limits, 
I am one), has returned to a part in which he is 
really great. His impersonation of the morose, 
weak, and wily tyrant of Plessis les Tours is 
really a great piece of acting,—absolutely perfect. 
How Scott would have been delighted to see his 
creation—for it is Ais, and not M. Delavigne’s— 
realised in so splendid a manner! 

They are playing “Macbeth” at the Ly- 
ceum, and well too; yet, somehow or other, 
the public does not appear to be very rapturous 
about it. Miss Faucit is admirable, and “Mr. 
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the weak-minded Thane with care 
JACQUES. 


Amongst the many distinguished visitors who 
have recently honoured Professor Frikell by 
attending his entertainment, are—The Siamese 
Ambasadors and a numerous suite, the Per- | 
sian Ambassador and suite, the Duchess 
Sutherland and family, the Duchess of 
the Duke and Duchess of Montrose, 
Duchess of Manchester, the Mar- 
Stafford, the Marquis of Ailsa, 


the Countess of Shaftesbury, Earl and Coun- 


tess of Spencer, Earl of Lincoln, Earl of Strath- | p; ickages allowed for when returned. 


more, Lord Blantyre and 


family, 


Countess Persigny, 
Lady Jocelyn, 
Lady Chewton, Lord Godolphin, Lord 
3urghersh, Lady Eastlake, Lord Methuen, Lady 
Lord Chelsea, Lady Ann 
dy C. Egerton, 
3oyne, Lord Lincoln, Lady Trelawney, 
Countess of Waldegrave, Lord Sefton, Lady 
Lord De la Warr, Lady Raglan, Lord 


G. Lennox, Lord Exmouth, Lady 


Burdett Coutts, 





OBITUARY. 


Tooke, Thomas, Esq., F.R.S., aged 84, his residence, 31, 
Spring-gardens, after a few weeks’ illness, Feb. 26. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Alison's History of Europe from 1815, Vol. VII., 
Arm strong On Church Penitentaries, edited by C r, 2s 
1's Scudamore Organs, with Designs by Street, &vo. 5s. cl. 
s. Session 1—20 & 21 Vict. 1857, er. 8vo. 7s. 
Spe 8 Iilust. L ib. : Lindsay's Letters on Egypt, &c., &s. cl. 
Bohn’s Scientific Lib.: Mantell’s Wonders of Geologs 1. IT. 7s. Ge, 
Boyle's Series of Lectures on the Lord's Prayer, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bigg On the Mechanical Treatment of Deformities, Part I. 4s. cl. 
Candlish's Life in a Risen Saviour, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Chambers's Comfort in Slee piess Nights, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Chambre’s Recollections of West End Life, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Clerical Disectony, a Biographical and Statistic: al Book of Reference 
for Facts relating to the Clergy and the Church, 4to. 12s. cl. 
Coke's A Will and a Way, 2 vols., post vo. 21s. ¢l 
Combe’s Notes on the U.S. of North America, 3 vols. 7s. 6d. swd. 
Daniel's Old Maid of the Family, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Dick Hasluck: a Merchant Clerk, er. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Dickens’s Works, Library Edition: Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. I. 6s. 
Digby's Children’s Bower, ” vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
D'Istria’s Switzerland the Pioneer of the Re > oa 2 vols. 21s. 
Fraser’s Rational Philosophy, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Gibson's Family Devotion, fep. 8ve el. 
Giles’s Keys to the Classics: The / ndria of Ter rence. Is. 6d. ; 
Odyssey, Is. 6d.; The Gospel according to St. Mark, 2s. 6d. L 
Girl's Own Text- Noah 64mo. 1s. cl. 
Gleig’s Essays, Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, 21s. 
Hammond's (Capt. M. M.) Memoir, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Hatchard's (Adelaide C.) Memoir: The Flowers Gathered, Is. 6d. 
Hatherell's Signs of the Second Advent of our Blessed Lord, 5s. el. 
Havelock, Memorials of, by Grant, cr. 8vo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Havelock; The Broad Stone of Honour, by Hood, 18mo. ls. cl gilt. 
Hubback's The Stage and the Company, 3 vol post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Jones's Physiology and Philosophy of Body ~and Mir ad, 2s, 6d. 
Library of Old Authors: Lilly, with Notes by I airiolt, 2 vols. 10s. 
Macaulay's History of England, Vol. IV. cr. 8 s. cl 
Macqueen On D e and Matrimonial Juris on, 10s, Gd. 
Parl. Lib.: Heiress of Haughton, by Auth rof “E. W vadtaut,” 26. 
Railway Library: Bury's The Divor 
Sunbeams for all Seasons, fep. 8vo. 2 
Tanner on Diseases of Infancy and (¢ hildbood, post 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Von Tempsky’s Mitla, a Journey in Mexico, edited by Bell, 18s. 
What you Will, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Williams's Essays on Various Subjects, 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Winslow's Honouring God, and its Reward, 18mo. ls. cl. swd. 


GOME STHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
KJ —A CHAIR in which the BABY NURSES ITSELF. 
The greatest boon to Mothers ever known. Get a prospectus, 
or, better still. get a Chair and try it.—WILSON, NEWTON, 
and Co., 144, High Holborn, Patentees for all Europe. 


( J LEN! FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S L AU NDRE WS tobe 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER bg 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. 


> THT 7 

RELOAR’S COCOA- Nt UT “FIBRE 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, Mats, 
Mattresses Sheep Netting, Hassocks, &c. Prize Medals 
awarded: London, New York, and Paris. Catalogues, con- 

taining prices and every particular, free by post. 
T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut L ibre M: — acturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 

ondon, > 


O the CLERGY and OTHERS.—The 


present is the best time to lay in Stores of Candles and 
Soaps, as they will in all probability be dearer. PRICE'S 
BEST PATENT C }OMPOSETES. 114d. per ib. nett eash. (No 
cheaper kinds substituted.) 

GENUINE HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, made of pure and 
lasting material, 46s. and 48s. per ewt. —More need not be paid. 
The so-called ‘‘ Cheap Soaps”’ are really bad for economists.— 
WaiTmorE and Crappock, Agents to ‘* Price's Patent Candle 
Company,’ and ne mene eye oldest Servants, 16, Bishopsgate- 
street-within, London (E. C. 

PURE 


He OBNIMAN 3 TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

Srrone, Ricu, and FcLL-FLAvovRED TEA is thus secured to 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese eover it with 
colour, makes it impossiblefor any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
the consumer at a high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 218) 
states of Horniman’s Teas:—‘‘ The green not being covered 
with Prussian blue, &c., is a dull olive; the black is not in- 
tensely dark; wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. 
Prices 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib. London Agents :—Purs- 
sell, 78, Cornhill: Elphinstone, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford- 
street, and 21, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; Wolf, 75, St. Paul's- 
churchyard; Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
in Packets by Hornm™ay’s Agents in all parts of the kingdom. 


8vo. 15s. el. 
6d. el. 


L~ or's 
wad. 
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Lord and Lady Overstone | 


| Cheques to be crossed * 


Beckett, Lord | 


| and have als 


Moncriefte. | 
| Lady Chantrey, Lady Hislop, Sir Archibald and | 
| Lady MacLean, 
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Sir Ralph and Lady Howard, | k 


| Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & ls. 
| Dessert i 


| Table Forks... 110 0 « 2 0 0 





00D Ww INE needs no Bush,” neither 
does an important improvement require any puff_ 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect king 
yet invented ; 300 varieties, The largest stock of articles fo, 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, maps anq 
musi ulso the Guard Letter-book alw: uys on hand, at HAR. 
VEY'S E MPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford. 
street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a stamped 
envelope will receive prompt attention. 


SOUTH AFRIC 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. 

Y SHILLING S PER DOZEN. 
These wit the produce of a British colony, 


cA 


which has 
ise (the vintage occurring in February 
aay »ount for the same), are in consequence wholesome, 

are wa anted free from acidity and brandy—and are admit 


| by Her Majesty's Customs at half duty, hence the low price, 


A Pint Sample Bottle of each for 24 stamps, bottles includ 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, 

Pale or Brown, lds. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance 
3ank of London.” 

J. L, DENM AN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch. 
street, London. Counting-honse entrance, first door on t! 
le tt up Railway-place. 

“Mr. J. L. Denman now oneies these wines at 20s. pe 
dozen, and it gives us much pleasure confidently to reco 
mend thm to our readers.”—Vide John Bull, Jan 17, 1857. 

“We have ben the trouble to try Mr. De nman’s wines 
submitted them to several of the clergy, and 
opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronis: 

—Clerical Journal, Oct. 22, 1857. 


QLACK S NICKEL SILVER is the hardes 
and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in us 
retains its silver-like appearance. Made into every artic 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, T: 
Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 
Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat. 
per doz per: wa. ~~ gos. Rage z 


ditto 10s. & 138. w+ 
Tea Spoons 56. 68. ww 
SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING- 
TON AND CO.’S PATENT PROCESS) 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of tw 
metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- 
ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
Fiddle Pattern. Thread King 8 
. dd. £3.24 £ 8. d. 
216 0 
Dessert ditto ... 0 110 0 0 0 2 
Table Spoons... 0 wa 38 OO wm 18 0 3 
Dessert ditto ... 0 » 110 0 S80: 3 
Tea Spoons 33. tae oD see 
SLACK’S TABL : CUTLERY AND FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY 
for nearly fifty years for quality and 

cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed 
list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 
200 Drawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate 
Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be ha 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2i. sent carriage free. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
Somerset-house. 


rI\HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—K 
has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive sho 
of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots, wit 
appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding 
Bedsteads, from lls. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from I4s. 6d.; and Cots 
from lis. 6d. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 27. 13s. 6d. to 20/. 


“ al al rT 7 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. a he real Nickel Silver, introduced more than 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond 
ail comparison the very best article next to sterling’ silv er tha 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, : 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed o! 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle , Thread, 
or Old jor Brune-| King’s 
Silver wick Pattern. 
Pattern. | Pattern. | 


oT e4 


has been celebrated 








Military 
Pattern 





12 Table Forks 

12 Table Spoons. 

2 Dessert F ‘orks... 

2 Dessert Spoons 
Tea Spoons 


— 


v Spoon 
Salt Spoons, g 
MustardSpoon. gilt bowl 
Pair of Sugar Tongs...... | 
Pair of Fish Carvers | 
Butter Knife 
Soup Ladle .. 
Sugar Sifter 


hSOSmoocosoonR 


occoscaacoosooon 





Comwoooooorr;w tow 
~ 


POT tO De Or DO 


eoacecec/e\cecocoe 
CHMowoocococoommmuath 


> Co CO mm Coto DI te 


— 





' — 
7 11744 9! 21 49 
Any arti had singly at the same prices. Anoak 
chest to c ont 1in the above, and a relative number of knives 
2. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, eruet and liqueur frames. 
All kinds 


14 6' 1411 


yaiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. 
of re lating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.— The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in. the world, 

all warrante® is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 4 
prices that are remunerative only because of the large 
the sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with ! 
shoulders, 12s. 6/7. per doz.; desserts to match, 10s.; 
balance 6d. per dozen extra, carvers, 4s. 37. per pair ; 
sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine, ivory. i 
with silver ferrules, 40s, to 60s. White bone table knives. 6 
per dozen ; desserts ; carvers, 2s, 8d..per pair; black hort 
table. knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, és. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and other vise, and 0! 
the new plated fish carvers. 


j TILLIAM §. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Il- 
lustrations of his-illimited Stock of Electro.and Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, 
marble mantelpieces, kitchen ranges, gaseliers, tea urns and 
kettles, clocks, table ‘cutlery, baths, an toilet ¥ ware, turnery, 
iron and brass bedsteads, bedding, bed-hangings, d&c., with 
lists of prices, and pam of the sixteen large show-rooms a 
39, -Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, and 8, Newman-street; and 
5, and 6, Perry’s- plaee, Medion. Established 1820, 
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! Se tg RA A RS Se IES” A a re ; 

WATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, an ae LOCOCK hs TIMONIAL IN | RRECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, ree 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommen i y tt R. LOCOCK’S PULMO | 1” mended ae Se Peeeating acicee and 

Faculty, may be had on yatta nthe sole | ff pH. © “os w-. | poos, of the beat ieatecliing Saar 


of not scent 


- - - in f ver) ily sp ( y perse shilling packets of either four rounded tablets or « 
T > Pp N ” hi taken m witl b t have r i led | ar ‘tra large tablets sixpenc acl BRECKN 
ae N ER HOS - 1 in \ l ci f i hma, and their i | and Sons, Wax Ta ow Chandlers, Soa 
of every description, a ° laine ffects ha een tru stonishi I nd them rants, & » her ty, Beehive, 31, Hayma 
MANU P. TURED OF THE BEST Q y ES, in all in ang WF ” | " ybserve th each tablet 
‘SSLY FOR FAMILY a 3 : rig see : knell’s Skin Soap.” 
= and PT, A Tr WK Kk £ ei ar 
wags Sg ~ PLANTE, Psi ae  edeidenmaatane "enaelts ; eo ‘ aks > 
lo “place Pall-Mall, London. aeadih endl hraes. BE REC KNE L L S G LYCE RI 
. ‘his Soap I ] 


ue SYDENHAM TOP COAT is made | ,72,5™ouRs and Pustic Sreaxens they aluable fF | ase when the skin i 1 


‘hich } = : . 108b vith d 
Februar from the best Mater v workmen of cultivated tast . taste. s. 14d., Od.. 2 + ‘OX, d by all bined with e soap pr 
ome, a at the moderate su TV Wiseasi the ! t foul able 


ad ( fashionable world of genuine and perf “Article | L » c ar fallow 1 
f renders the succes P the Sydenham Top Coat a cert : - > S MUS M: ‘ATT ERY | Merchants, to her M y, 

include SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludg: ate-hill. [)®: KAH N’ ‘ , U SE U i GALLE] “ } to observe that eac h tab let is sti amp 

Wars IN A NAME ?—This query are OEE, 3 Michibewee.ctecet, Hagman. 
beanswered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Liidgate- | of Mi at a quarter to” 1a quarter ATR-CURLING FLUID. — 1. 

hill, the Inventors of the Or DEER A { TROUSEI s. 6d. | F t, pm.; an \ r . on t istr f Q Shp tis ; Hi Ota . 
for'in the fashionable world there is associated with the | Respiration, ata qu {PASS ONS 7 ~rectererstanstyerse bs, ING FLUID 8 ’ trouble of p 

Sydenham Trous rs a perfect idea syno nous with : eful, | air and Beard at Five; an t Atelation hiec- of ct > on 

easy, and well-fitting rment. : ine. The tur rat B t _ Boy ee SS ee 

en ‘ : ~ ggg oy 


S13 <A, CIGARS=a (for Gentlemen orily) from 12 to Gand from 7 to 10, Admission, | stamps: or can be had ofall chemists. 
EC ee ine Lectures and a Programme sent post tr yas BEST HAIR-DYE.—1. Little Queen- 


a, contain ie oe, MON Are - F : m.—ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID DYE 
; Set / ree ck of OLLOW AY? S OINTME NT : nd > ILS. ttle ti ¢ 7 ore fect in effect, : ; 
.> _, ders, amou sia , | calin l.; t free for 54 stamps. P 
é reign n ria , e wi bs ud] l : ve a goth nog gy tng a new oms for its u Sold by ail chemists. 
arcdest j -sta in the Ur The Trade su f vstem gis ng energy, tone, and vig *t i the f t 3 of a0 
hardest rallway-station in the Unit y thele purpeiding ade tn very pari yaued waa AIR DYE.—The UNITED SERVIC! 
nd In 1 t f 


uticle f anes STEEL BISCUITS.— | Wenge would and acenses pearing bad legs, ) AA ARMY, and NAVY HAIR DYES, the only true ef 


With these marve He us rem 


ticle yur s ‘ eas : musands tive « f yeing, at the same time 
Mes, i¢ This elegant and very palatable preparation has now | persons who suff fro ! ! | mals ve been | producing tw » Zor itural colours, brown 
m ne a great favourite with the profession and the pt cured by their use after every « 1 fail el free from smell, d perfectly harm! 
King's Iti is pre scribed by most of the eminent Physician is no ease, however obstinate or tanding. but ay be h ad wh esale o of ’. Shayler, 5, 
Pat. and by many of them parents ed in their own far uiiies. The cured ; therefore t afflict« hould immed y try them.- St. Martin’s-l ~ 2 82. St. 

, medical and scientific } irnals have pronoul iced th steel bis ld by all me en s thr hout the wor ‘ at Mi ntrams, 7. rlinet reade ; Kennedy 
uits to be a most useful ‘end agreeable tonic, and a great boon P rofessor bp ay’ tablishment, 24 rev sondo ( und a respec nerfumers in town 
to childre " and delicate female Sold in bi xe: at Le Sd... 4s.. Gs.. Bs. 10s. 6d. Please sav 

ove Lad, 9s. 6d., and 5s. each, by tl roprietor, W. S. SAxBy, Pharma- | FFT IToaT fT > c it free to anv pa fthe United Ki 
LKING- ceutical Chemist, 25 1 arest, Southwark. HE BEST FOOD F OR CHIL DR E N. bl Bent tr “ie a ft ~ jalted i 


+ ae PBB INVALIDS, chap ang ROBINSON’S PATENT 
P tw wpa , ral PARLEY for maki t wv Barley Water in Fifteen i 
mn Of tw T° MINIS TERS. — The CL E R ICA Ee. taine d the patronage of her Majesty ’ wher 
n appeal OVER COAT from 27, 2s. | and the Royal Family, but ha e of general use to every Ey > Pr > 
Asuperfine ry *k Cloth Frock Coat. from 27. 3s. to3/.10s. | clas om ,~ and i ky iged stand 1 YR EY HAIR R ES ST OR E D 
Cassock Vest, 2s. to 1 ivalled as an eminentiy pure, i KR ORIGINAL CO! OUR.—Neur: Nervous 
Wool- dyed Black D« veskin Trousers, fron 25 12. Infants and inv: lids: much appre Boat makin ious | and Rheumatism cured by F. M ee IR R ING s 
Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6d. | Custard Pudding, and excellent for thi rot ) uy iNE TIC ( :OMBS, H AIR and FLESH B R U SHES. 
J ro » ] 1 ‘ 4 
Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed Instruct o ROB INSON’S PATENT G RC O ATS fers more th: an pi 7 
for self-measurement and pattern sent post f Pe nal | thirty years have been held in constant and increasing publie 
fee ragery withir 1 five miles.—S. BATTAM, rotten estimation as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and 
I ~court- -road, four doors south of Shoolbred and a 0.’8. most valuable preparation r ms ur I icate 


r St. Martin’s-lar 


ai 


. > lo ated ps ‘ 
Gruel, wl forms a light a ‘ 1 I 1 ; * ieee. ai in ion ” orati . 
[ue BULFANGER, NEW WINTER | isa pépul we oe lark NG Pann im | alr becomes Geer, and Se Reweny, guts, « 
OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., just introduced by the slek Chamber, and, alternate Patina e Patent Darley, 18 | and Moor rodfrey and Cooke, Conduit-stre 
B. BENJAMIN ne ‘hant Tailor. i4, Reg et, W. an excellent food for Infants and Childret nwin and Albert, 24, Piccadilly; Hendrie, 
The OUDE WRAPPER, I ning Coat, Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, | street: nders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 
Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, from . te wg } and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-str | reet: Hovenden, 5, Great Marlboroug 
The PELISSIER, from 21s. to 30s. born, London Newgate-street; Gilli rs, Isling 
The FORTY-SEV SHILLING SUITS, made to order, Sold by all respectable Grocers. Druggist ” hers in | gate-street. l ull c 
posite from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweed: s, all wool, and | Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s Y ‘ 
thoroughly shrunk. Canisters, at | 2s, 5s., and 10s. each. 


The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS, the D° YOU WANT L UXURIANT 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COU 


s GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA | 
E Al W. AISTCOAT.—N, B. ‘A perfect ft guaranteed, , EATING’S C OU GH LOZE NGE uS.—J A 


ee: | Cough or C ‘old is the original cause of { (RINUTRIAR, which guar: anteed to produce 
‘ vr + } > > to this « te. andt foundati of al Moustachios, & in a tew weeks d restore 
V ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and | ths diseases peculiar to this climate, ar \of all | Daldness, from ‘whatever cause, ‘prevent 
. the COLONTES furnished at the shortest notice. | remedy is KEA’ [NG'S C ou GH eae NGI , which, take ; hen weak hair, and effectually check greyr 
NAVAL OUTFITS, for the Royal or Mercantile Service, | on the first 1 soothe the 1 f . Ifused in the nursery, it will avert bald 
carefully and speedily provided. piratory org: an “id recourse t 1 powerful | life.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, 
id Brass PRIVATE OUTFITS, to any extent, supplied. remedies. ‘ yn receipt of twenty-four age-stamps, by M 
In the LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT every Prepared and Sold soxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., | 69, Castle-street, fi et, London.—Test 
EB for article is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and | and 10s. 6d. each, b I 3 KEATING, Chemist, &c., 7¢ have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with 1 
4 0 economy ; and experienced females are in constant attendance. | St. Paul’s Chureh , Le m. Retail by al evists. cess :"’ Dr. Walsh.—‘* T have sold it for eleven years 


never heard ¢ a complait it:”’ Mr. Sanger ( — 


Apply to 8. W. Strver and Co., Manufacturers, at their restored s, Esq.—** After nine 


Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- ycerecks para Femear ype en mae ff ire ‘ulous:” W M i } 
gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Water- weiner tone : th Act aaa r an r eB sn r act =”? Hon , 1, Esq.—‘ It st Zi 
proof Fabrics and India-rubber Manufactures may be had in | Tcould find no relief from v medicine whatever, until Y and has da rk ene nen y ai Mi s Hewit 


every Vv. ariety. __ | was induced al - to tr ox of 3 iluable seme 2 


EMIGRATION AND OUTFITS. pce mir Lf fan . Spon.-F Sas See 2 z ih LIE SE MAR. —p rotecte 2d by R oyal Letters 
MIGRANTS to the CAPE of GOOD | the house ond will do all in my power t menend them —_ nt “ poena vaneengnanh sar ie: se: als of th I le 
HOPE, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, | to my friends ae See ae ee ee Se ? 
&c., can be supplied with every information, from the most | If you consider the above testi ial any advantage, | Vienna en ae Se pork penety oe my 
reliable sources, by 8S. W. SILVER and Co., EMIGRATION | you are quite at liberty. nee, See oo So. 3 ent 4 
tat ae re THOMAS KE ee aie W J. TRIGG entirely eradicates : ices of those disorders which c 
ous = eae a have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin ot 
1ear Forty Years health of a vast portion of the population. Triesemar 
E. ALI ; Y P , No. 8 is the great Continental remedy for 
omiemerg | class of disorders which, unfortunately, the S 
Practic al Dent reat R li-street, B y, | ician treats with mercury, to the inevitable d 
x m x > - r be . i I t 1 to | of the patient’s constitution, and which all the 
RIZE E MEDAL OF THE PARIS Si ailv; and, > Ce ( t ,» on f the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his | Sunday from Ten to Twel 3 Sy n ¢ est atest | 8, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction | improvements and ec A li be f on referring | lities. They may lie on the toilet-table without their 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin ofthe Head, thereby | to his list of charges:— . > s. d. | being suspected.—Sold in tin cases, price lls., or four cases in 
strengthening the Growth of the Hairand preventing baldness. | A mineral tooth, the best that can be made ............. 5 s fo ich saves lls.; and in 51. cases, whereby 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- | A complete Set, frOIM.......--seec cesses 3 a il | there is a saving of 1/. 12s., divided into sepa l 
shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- | A Set of Natural Teeth, ( artif 101 ris istered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sol 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and | Ditto, Set of Natural " m fine l a . Cuurcn, 78, Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hoorer 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all | Scaling the teeth oseeasecsesnsecscees 3 61 King William-street; G. F 
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y of the Colonies can be secured throug 
. , Apply personally or by post at the 
above address, where the latest information from the Colonies \ R. 
is is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit obtained. i 





F. Watts, 17, Strand; Provr, 
perfumers. Decayed Teeth filled to prevent t | Strand: Hannay, 65, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxf 
render extraction unnecessary ........... ‘ 2 61 street, London; R. H. IncHam, Market-street, Manches 


rE, AS, AM’ Ss MEDIC ATED CREAM, Mr. FE. A. has no connection with any ot! person ad . | and PowELtL, 15, Westmorel: and-street, Dublin. 


tising in the same name aetna 











om oe Cure = oa phere. her . " se : -_ on RUPTUR E S.—B Y Re OYAL LETTE ERS PATE NT 
ruises, Chilblains, Ok ounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, a OWETLT’S RATS ws + - y 
kinds of eruptions of the skin, &c., is as delicate in its use as 1 - POWELL'S BALSAM OF ANISEI iW HI TE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TR USS 
Eau de Cologne, it not being a greasy compound.—Sold whole- HE following L etter has rece ently bee n 3 pe d by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t« 
sale and retail at the depot, 13, Catherine-street, Strand, Lon- addressed to Mr. POWEL L, fre 7m. Boards, , ar be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
don, in pots, with full directions, at ls. 1}d., 2s. $d. 48. 6d. ; and eminent agricul t and land agent, resi E i 1, | HERNIA. The use ¢ f a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
in family jars, at lls. and 22s. each; and by all medicine ven- Middlesex :— effects, s here avoided : a soft bandage being worn round the 
dors in t dors in town or country. ghtingale Hall, Edmonton, Dec. 10, body, while the req quisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
‘Dear Sir,—I ‘ioe recently f 1 from a most 10C ‘MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
MNEETH. —Treasures of Art. —Dr. Edward | violent cough, proceeding from a tic! in? hest, " ch ease and closeness that it cannot 7 detected, and 1 
.) ‘. } » otha dical no remedy, out a many I re sorte “dl to, coul tllay 18a be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, : 
Cock, of Guy's Hospital, and many other medica was constantly aching, and my whole frame entirely shaken. | the truss (which c annot fail to fit) forwarded by post, o1 
of eminence, have recognised the diploma of Mr. A} 4 oa - . an 2 gb sethheg 4 - 
eRRaAC tat coe “ . Having seen the good por of your Balsa f Aniseed in circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
FRESCO, Surgeon-Dentist. His improved method of fixing | “* . z ee + $i woh M ca Mr. WHITE, 298, Piccadilly, L 
artificial teeth on the most tender gums, without springs or several members of my family, T purel 1ased as mal 1 bottle, | sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. i, 228, Piccadilly, Lo 
wires, resembles nature so perfectly as to defy detection, and — wise sone Lo hang = _— ge teaspoonful in two | Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21 264. 6d., and Sis. 67. 
tence of from the flexibility of the material employed, loose teeth and aot ae a od th Sac tee + i fae anal As well and | 222 Price of a Double Trf&s, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
se of roots are rendered firm and useful in mastication and articu- | Cl@te; ? fectly aibdinaie- te dlacraneiniten “atthe tae ee bb “gpa Postage, Is. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and52s. 6d. Postag 
e, and of lation. Charges strictly moderate. Consultations free from pred sy oe Ae nig thee ssp 3 now ama sp rele | Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
eorge-s over-square, and from 5 til joan a : , ee ee 8 é ¥, 
PRAI iia, Oxtord-s reet, next Mudie ra Liteaey. are, and from 65 till 9, | gavs previous, My cough entirely left me, and has never re- Post-office, Piccadilly 
4 . 2 ring sine ] the neighbo ‘4 mls & als A a al ~ 
UE may ; ; im oy * yy at. i ms jer a most di ew a LASTIC S17 OCKINGS, KNEE (¢ APS, 
JE may + - ( F; ong ¢ nder ; 108 stressi - ind 1 eqeaecee 
of 400 Il- (NOCKLE’ S AN TIBILIOUS and FAMILY cough, and who had resorted to every remedy = A &c.—The material of which these are mad is recom- 
1d Plate, APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the | knowledge, I sent the remainder of the bottle t ; and TOM) led by ~. 4 gn ee being —— ELASTIC Fs oar 
Fenders, mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure Extract of the | that long-standing, obstinate, and (as she thou cht) incurable [PR tESST and the — Invent aS ee 
uns and Flowers of the Camomile; and combining aromatic and tonic | cough was perfectly cured. You are at perfect libe rty to make ay nt hey GS VARIOOGE. VEINS SPE INS 
turnery, Bitous At will be found the best Remedy for Indigestion, | what use you may please of this communication, as the con- | SLLING of the light in tes cas 4 inexpensive A, ys 
iC. with ilious Attacks, Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatu- | ents are strictly true. I shall take every op] ortunity of re- o . oS ee aa ‘Price from 7s. 6d to 16s. 
$ a lency, 8 we ed only by JAMES FE, Surgeor ommending your inestimable medicine, feeling as 1 do fully aw’ Ke § ary Stoc ° 48. .0G. LO LOS. 
room! pasms, &c.—Prepared o' JAMES COCKL urgeon, ; les -" st oy do each. Postage, 6d. 


eet; and 18, New Ormoni-street; and to be had of all Medicine Ven- | ssured of its efficacy. n, dear . : 
dors, in boxes at ls. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. “To Mr. Thos. Powell.” “Wax. Boarps JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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ConDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a a 
The Second Edition is now ready of 


YEAR AFTER YEAR: a Tale. 
By the Author of “ PAUL FERROLL.” 


The Fourth Edition of 


PAUL FERROLL: a Tale. 


By the Author of “IX POEMS by V.” 


POEMS by the AUTHOR of “ PAUL, | 


FERROLL ;” 


Including a New Edition of “IX Poems by V.” 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTERS. 


By MRS. CLERE. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, 
For HOLY DAYS and HOLIDAYS. 
By CHARLES HANCOCK 


THE ROYAL NUPTIALS. 
OBERON’S EMPIRE: a Mask. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


3y an INDIAN OFFICER, 
THE MOSLEM and THE HINDOO; 
Or, The Sepoy Revolt. 
By a GRADUATE of OXFORD. 

EARL GODWIN’S FEAST; 

And OTHER POEMS. By STEWART LOCKYER, 
of ** St. Bartholomew's Day; and Other Poems. 
MOUNT LEBANON AND ITS 


INHABITANTS. 
By COLONEL CHURCHILL. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Author 


” 


Plates. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE)! 


WALL; 

, The Present Calamities of Great Bri 
proaching Doom. 
JAMES THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
Rector of Tilston, Durham. 


tain and her ap- 


By the Rey. M.A., late 
'[O0 YOUNG AUTHORS & INEXPERIENCED WR 
Now ready for 12 stamps, post-free, 
HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 
(ADVICE TO AUTHORS.) 
_ Con idensed information on all subjex 


ITERS. 


ts connected with 


iblishing and bringing out a Book, with most advantage to | 
3s Author, is the characteristic of this useful little Pamphlet. | 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publis 
Hanover-square. 


YALIFOR NIA and its R RE SSOURC ES: a 
4 Work for the Merchant, the Capit and the Emi- 
srant. Consisting of 168 pages of clos rinted, highly- 
nteresting matter, giving a truthful anc iphic description 
of the Agricultural, Mineral, and Commercial Resources of 
his wonde rful country, and its Financié al and Social Condi- 
tion smbellished with upwards of twenty full-page artistic 
{ilustration 18, and a Panorama of San Francisco. Handsomely 

b nd, price 8s. 6d. 
London : 


hers, Conduit-street, 


TRUBNER and Co. 


on ILI she d, price ls. (by post, free for 14 stamps). 
ar LITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 


complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing | 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- | 
sope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
ch commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which | 
udicate its presence, and the me ans to be adopted for its cure. 
Ry SAMUEL LA MERT, MD., Bedford-square, Lon- 
con. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
yr, Who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
2, and from 6 till 8. 


NATION 


'. Introductory. 

2. Egypt and Religion. 
t. Greece and Beauty. 
Pi ulestine and Fai 
Rome and Force. 

Ar: ibia and Miracle. 

taly and Art. 
France and Manners. 


37, 


Price ‘10s. 6d. 


AL MISSIONS 
WILLIAM MACCALL, 
CONTENTS. 
} 9. Spain and Romance. 
. Germany and Thought. 
. England and Science 
Russia and Destiny. 
13. China and Custom. 
. India and Imagination. 
. America and Progress. 
. Concluding Remarks 
TRiBNER and CG @, Paternoster-row, London. 
One very large volume, crown 8vo., 
A HANDBOOK of the SCIENCE and 
. PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By WILLIAM AITKEN, 
M -D., Illustrated with Map by Kerra JOHNSTON. 
* Whoever has it on his library shelf may rest assured that 


price 15s. cloth, 


he will find it an epitome of any medical subject on which he | 


may require the newest, and at the 
med lical information.” —Medical Times. 
*The most complete and trustworthy manual in the English 
langué age.”"—Glasgow Medical Journal. 
yery useful and complete, and characterised by its in- 
formation being of the most recent and advanced kind.”— 
Lancet. 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrix and Co. 


same time the best, 


By | 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


- ——»—_-—-- 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 
LIFE. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, late of the 17th Lancers. 
2 vols., with Portrait of George IV., 21s. 


ERANGE R'S MEMOIRS 
aot 


by HIMSELF. English Copyright Translation. 
Seéond Edition, with numerous Additional Anecdotes and 
Notes, hitherto unpublished. 1 vol., with Portrait, 14s. 
“This is the copyright translation of Beranger’s Bio- 
graphy. It appears in a handsome volume, and is worthy 
of all praise asa honest piece of work. The book should 
be read by all.” —Zzaminer. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 

Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 

Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON, In 

one large volume, royal 8vo., embellished with upwards of 

50 Dlustrations, including numerous beautifully-coloured 

Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, price 

2. 2s., elegantly bound. 

“A book of travels which, in value and sterling interest, 
must take rank as a landmark in geographical literature. 
Its coloured illustrations are of a high order, and add a great 
| charm to the narrative.”"—Daily News. 


| LODGE? S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1858. Under the especial Patronage of her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. In 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the 
arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt 
edges. 

** Lodge's Peerage’ 
} the best of its class.” 





is the most elegant and accurate, and 
— Messenger. 


| 

‘A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Ivol. 10s. 6d. 
“A book of sound counsel—well written, 

and practical."—£zaminer. 


|RIDES and REVERIES of ASSOP 
SMITH. By MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Tupper’s new work combines with acuteness of 
judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment.”— 
Post. 


true-hearted, 





ALSO JUST READY, 


| PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


the LAST FOUR POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 8vo., with Portraits. 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF 
KNIGHTHOOD; and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of 
all NATIONS; comprising an Historical Account of each 
Order—Military, Naval, and Civil,—with Lists of the 
Knights and Companions of each British Order, &c. 
Embellished with upwards of 500 Fac-stmiLe COLOURED 
ILLUsTRATIONS of the Insignia of the various Orders. 
Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 
1 vol. royal 8vo., handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
price 2/. 2s. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


Hon. HENRY COKE, Author of “ High and Low,” &c. 
2 vols. 2is. 


ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 


Author of “ Nathalie,’ &c. 3 vols. 

* Adele is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; 
it isa charming novel, full of delicate character-painting. 
The interest kindled in the first chapter burns brightly to 
the close."”— Atheneum, 

“ Adele is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delineations. 
The whole work is admirable, and full of talent.”—Literary 
| Gatette. 


| | COUSIN HARRY. 


Author of “ The Gambler’ s Wife,” &c. 3 vols, 

“* Cousin Harry’ is a tale of no common interest. There 
is an originality and power about the whole novel that rank 

| it with Mrs. Grey’s best stories.’—John Bull. 

“This is a very clever novel. The plot is both singular 
} and original. Very few modern novels possess sO many 
claims to popular favour as abound in * Cousin Harry,’ the 
success of which is indisputable.”— Messenger. 


THE MORALS of MAY FAIR. 


“*The Morals of May Fair’ isa work of unquestionable 
ability—great in performance, still greater in promise. If 
it is a first appearance, we may congratulate literature upon 
a success which adds another to the list of authors marked 

| for present popularity, if not for a future of fame. There is 
in this novel a delighful freshuess of conception as well as 

| of execution. There is novelty in the story, and originality 
in the telling of it. We recommend our readers to procure 
it, sure that it will please them.”— Critic, 


ORPHANS, By the Author of 


* Marguret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“An exquisitely beautifal story—that no woman will read 
without feeling her heart warm to the author.”—Nat. Mag. 


THE ONLY CHILD. 


SCOTT. 2 vols. 2is, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


| New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, 10s. 6¢., bound. 





By Mrs. GREY, 


By Lady | 





| 


| 
| 


193, Piccapitty, 


MESSRS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS 
NEW WORKS. 


Se RLS 
HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES 
of EDMUND BURKE. 


By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of “The Right Hon, 
B. Disraeli, M.P.: a Literary and Political Biography,” 
and “Thirty Years of Foreign Policy: a History of the 
Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount 
Palmerston.” 

Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 


30s. [This day. 


ESTIMATES ofsome ENGLISHMEN 
and SCOTCHMEN ; 


A Series of Essays contributed principally to the Mational 
Review. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Demy 8vo. 


MONTAIGNE the ESSAYIST;: 
a Biography. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 


14s. 


21s. With 


A New and Complete Library Edition of the Works of 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Vols., price 6s. each, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. post 8vo., 12s. 
NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE'S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 

SARTOR RESARTUS: Lectures 
on Heroes and Hero Worship. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Crown 8vo., price 6s. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of ISLINGTON, LONDON, 
Just published, Hi a 
SELDON,.— A Perambulation of Islington. 
By T HOMAS EDLYNE TOMLINS, Esq. Price 8s. 64. 
royal 8vo., and 12s. demy 4to., cloth; with Engravings and a 
Plan of the Locality. 
Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, London; 
Forp and Son, 11, Barnsbury- place, Islington, _ 


YEYS TO THE CLASSICS.—For a List 
of DR. GILES’S KEYS to the GREEK and LATIN 
CLASSICS, word for word, as construed at the Public Schools 
and at the Universities; also for a List of his FIRST LES- 
SONS, 9d. each—Twenty-two Elementary Treatises, in Ques- 
tion and Answer, for from the ages of six and fourteen, for the 
use of Schools and for Private Tuition—apply (if by post, 
co” a stamp) to James CorniIsH, 297, Holborn, London, 
Port ING QU [ARTERS.—For LISTS of 
. SPORTING QUARTERS to LET and WANTED, see 
THE FIELD, the C ountry Gentleman's Newspaper. Price 
6d., post free. 

No. lof the Lonpon List of Sportrnc QuarTERs for 1858 
will shortly be ready, on a separate sheet. Price 2d., post free. 
Copies of either ve in return for postage stamps. 

)ffice—2 to 5, Essex-street, a London, W.C. 
Price 2s. 6d. e 
E PORQUE rs FIRST FRENCH 
READING-BOOK, or Lives of Extraordinary Children, 


with Foot-Notes; Parisian Spelling-book, Parisian Phrase- 
ology, Premiers Pas, in French; Foreign Ready-Reckoner 


of Coins, Weights, and Measures; Vocabulaire and French 
the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
. each, 
LE TRESOR, for 
mar, 
Secrétaire Parisien, Histoire d’Angleterre, also 
Parisiennes, V oy: age en France, 
the Author. at his Scholastic Agency, 
SON in the Month of February, 1858, 
each Letter highly coloured, and with Twelve Illustrations. 
the CONSTRUCTION and MANAGEMENT of FRESH 
F. WADE, and others. 
PORT, with Mlustrations by Herself. 
selected by the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 
Management of — &e. By A PRACTICAL MAN. 
Mrs. ECCLES. 
the Alphabet by Swallowing each Le 


Genders, in two colours, red and blue. 
Covent-garden. 
turning English into French at Sight, Parisian Gram- 
Traducteur, 
gland to translate into French, Conversations 
versations. 
Covent-garden. 
Price 1s., small 4to., 

Price 1s., 18mo. royal, New Edition, enlarged and revised, 
WATER AQUARIA. woe by JAMES BISHOP, and 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered, 18mo. royal, 

A Shilling Packet of PICTURE REWARD 
New Edition, price 1s. 6d., 18mo., cloth, 
ce ls. 6d., 18mo. royal, 
Price 1s., 4to. imperial, coloured, 
London: DEAN and Son, 11, 1 bill, E. uC. 





Smokin, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and may be had of 
14, Tavistock-street, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and may be had of 
Price 3s. 6d. | far 
D* PORQUET’S 
Complément du Trésor, Exercises for Conversation, 
History of E 
Italian Trésor, Italian Con- 
London: 

y ORKS PUBLISHED by DEAN y and 
The PRETTY A B C, printed in bold clear type, 
HANDBOOK of PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for 

Assisted by A. H. LLOYD. LEACH, T. HULL, A.L.S., 
JAMIE'S QUI ESTIONS. By E MMA DAVEY- 

CARDS, in Embossed Gold and Coloured Borders. Words 
DUTIES of the BUTLER: A Guide to Brewing, 
HEART'S TR TALS ; or, Struggles of Life. By 
The GERMAN SCHOOL os ER, who Teaches 








LonpoN: rated ty JoHN CROCKFORD, of 10, Park- road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13 
Princes-s reet, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD,at 29, Essex-street,*trand 
(W.C.). iu the City of Westminster, on Monday, March 1, 1858.— 
All communications and orders to be addressed to 29, ESSEX- 
STREET STRAND, Loudon (W.C.) 
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